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NATURAL HISFORY 


O F 


I 


True PEARL, 


"THIS differs from others of this 
| kind, in having a ſcaly body, and 
from a plaice in the prickles which 
ſurronnd the roots of the fins. The up- 
per part of the body is of a deep brown, 
marked with ſpots of dirty yellow : the 
lower part is of a pure white, Its eyes 
are on the left ſide, to the right of the 
mouth, and are at a greater diſtance from 
each other than thoſe of the plaice. 
Theſe fiſh are frequently brought to the 
London markets, but they are fmaller 
than the turbot, and inferior in goodneſs. 
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6 The GILT-HEAD, 
TRAHEGILT-HEAD, ox GILT-POLL. 

IT is a broad fiſh, compreſſed on the 
ſides, and ſomewhat reſembling a bream, 
It grows to the length of eight or ten 
inches, and to the weight of ten pounds, 
The back is ſharp, and of a duſky green 
colour. Between the eyes is an arched 
ſtripe, reſembling a creſcent, of a gold 
colour ; the horns of which point to- 
wards the head; and from this ſemilu- 
nar gold-coloured ſpot, the gilt-head 
takes its name, It has uſually a black 
{pot at the upper corner of the cover of 
the gills, and another of a purple colour 
below them. The teeth in each; jaw are 
oblong and roundiſh, The tail is yery 


much forked. 


This is one of thoſe fiſh that haunt 


deep waters on bold rocky ſhores: it 


feeds principally-on ſhell-fiſh, which it 
comminutes with its teeth before i it ſwal- 
lows. It is frequently ſeen in the mar- 


kets of Rome, Genoa, and Venice; and 
is ſometimes taken on our coaſts. It is 
but a coarſe fiſn; and was held in very 
little eſteem by the Romans, except it 
had fed on the Lucrine oyſter. 


No praiſe no price a gilt head cer will take, 
U fed with oyſters of the Lucrine Lake. 


MarTiAL, lib. iii. ep. 90. 
THe 
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Tux SEA BRE AM. 


THIS ſpecies grows to a eee 
that of the gilt- head: its form and the 
figure of the teeth are alſo much the 
ſame. The upper part of the body is 
black, the fees are of a lighter colour, 
and the belly is of a filver white. oy 

es are large, and the covers of the 
reſemble 'thaſe-of a falmon. It has — 
one fin on the middle of the back, whidh 
extends its whole length; and another 
fin, at the bottom of the belly, reaches 
almoſt from the vent to the tail. Phe 
ſcales are very large, and the tail is 
forked. This fiſh is not very common 
in England; the fleſh of it cuts red, and 
has a very delicate taſte, far ſurpaſing 
either the river or the pond bream. It 
is frequently caught in rock-fiſhing, and 
by the ſalmon fiſhermen in the Merfey. 

There is a variety of the en, 


whoſe body is entirely aed. 


Tin OP AH, 


THE coal is a beautiful, ant an 
uncommon fiſh, weighing about ſeventy 
or eighty pounds, and ſcmewhat like = 
; Ea. 


— 
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ſea-bream in ſhape, The length is 
bout three feet and an half; the breadth 
from back to belly almoſt two feet; and 
the thickneſs, from ſide to ſide, does not 
exceed ſix inches. In proportion to the 
ſize of the fiſh, the mouth is ſmall, 
forming a ſquare opening, and the jaws 
deſtitute of teeth, The tongue is rough, 
and thick ſet with beards or prickles, 
pointing backwards, ſo that any thing 
may paſs down, but cannot eaſily return 
back. The eyes are very large, covered 
with a membrane, and ſhining with a 
glare of gold. The body diminifhes ve- 
ry ſmall to the tail, which is forked, and 
expands twelve inches. The fins and 
tail of this fiſh are of a fine ſcarlet ; but 
the reſt of the body is beautiful beyond 
deſcription, It is ſmooth, and covered 
with almoſt imperceptible ſcales. The 
colour of the upper part is a kind of a 
bright green, variegated with whitiſh 
pots, and enriched with a ſhining gol- 
den hue, reſembling, in a great degree, 
the ſplendour of the peacock's feathers ; 
this gradually vaniſhes in a bright ſilver 
colour; and the gold begins again to 
- predominate near the belly, in a lighter 
ground than on the back. | 


THE 
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The WRASSE 9 


Tux WRASSE, os OLD WIFE. 


THE ſhape of this fiſh reſembles that 
of the river tench: it grows to the 
weight of four or five pounds, and is 
covered with large ſcales. "Theſe fiſh 
vary infinitely in colour ; but in general 
are reddiſh, and moſt beautifully ſtriped, 
eſpecially about the head, with the rich- 
eſt colours, ſuch as red, blue, and yel- 
low. We muſt not therefore multiply 
the ſpecies from theſe accidental teints, 
but particularly attend to the form which 
never alters. The ſnout is oblong, and 
turns upwards; the lips are thick and 
fleſhy, projecting beyond the jaws ; but 
the mouth is ſmall. The teeth in the 
jaws are ſerrated, but not very ſharp. 
The tail is rounded at the end, and is 
formed of fourteen ſoft branching rays. 

This ſpecies is found in deep water, 
adjacent to the rocks, and is to be met 
with in the Britiſh and Iriſh ſeas. It is 
more agreeable to the ſight than to the 
taſte. The Welch call it gurach, or the 
old woman ; the French call it la vieille, 
or the old woman; and the Engliſh give 
it the name of old wife. It is difficult 


to aſſign a reaſon why they all ſo exactly 
agree in theſe ſynonims. 


Tus 


This fiſh delights in deep holes, and gen- 
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10 The PEARCH, 


Tak LESSER GREEN WRASSE. 


THE body of this ſpecies is entirely 
green, except that ſome of them have 
blueiſh ſpots about the belly; and the 
body is broader and thicker than that of 
others of this kind. The fins are ſome- 
what ſpotted, and it has a purple tubercle 
near the vent, The painted wraſſe, the 
black wraſſe, the ſtriped wrafle, and the 
variegated wraſſe, are varieties of this 


Tre CO OK. 


THIS is a ſcaly fiſh, and does not 
grow to any great ſize, The back is 
purple and dark blue, and the belly yel- 
low, They are ſometimes taken in great 


plenty on the Corniſh coafts. 


THE pearch was much efteemed by 
the Romans, and is now equally admi- 
red as a firm and delicate f{h ; and the 
Dutch are particularly fond of it when 
made into a diſh called water ſouchy. 


tle 
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tle ſtreams; it is extremely voracious, 
and a very eager biter: if an angler 
meets with a fhoal of them, he is almoſt 
ſure of taking every one. A full-grown 

ch is about twelve or fourteen inches 
long, though they are ſometimes found 
to exceed ſixteen ; but this is an extraor- 
dinary ſize. The body is deep, the ſcales 
very rough, and the back very much 
arched, The iris of the eye is of a yel- 
low or gold colour; the mouth is wide ; 
and the teeth are ſmall, diſpoſed in the 
jaws and on the roof of the mouth : the 
edges of the covers of the gills are ſer- 
rated ; and on the lower end of the largeſt 
is a ſharp ſpine. The colours of the 
pearch are beautiful : the back and part 
of the ſides are of a dark green, marked 
with five broad black bars, pointing 
downwards: the belly is white, tinged 
with red : the ventral fins are of a bright 


ſcarlet; and the anal fins and the tail are 


of the ſame colour, but ſomewhat paler, 
The tail is a little forked. | 
It is faid, that the pike will not at- 
tack this fiſh, being fearful of the ſpiny 
fins which the pearch erects at the ap- 
proach of the former. With reſpect to 
arge fiſh, this opinion may be well 
founded ; but it is well known the ſmall 


ones 
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ones are the moſt alluring bait that can 
be offered for the pike : it is probable the 
fins are then too ſoft to do him any injury. 

The pearch is very tenacious of life, 
and may be carried forty or fifty miles in 
dry ſtraw, and yet ſurvive the journey, 
The fleſh of it is very wholeſome and 
eaſy of digeſtion, The bones -of the 
head are uſed in medicine, and, when 
pulverized, have the ſame virtue as 0- 
ther abſorbent powders. 

There is a very ſingular variety of 
pearch in a Jake called Llyn Raithlyn in 
Merionethſhire, in which the lower part 
of the back-bone, next the tail, is ſtrange- 
ly diſtorted, 

The liver of the pearch is uſually 
thrown away, becauſe it is apt to be 
meaſly. "Theſe fiſh ſpawn but once a 
you and that is in the latter end of Fe- 
bruary. Some think the male is to be 
diſtinguiſhed from the female by the fins 
being of a deeper red. 

'T he moſt natural places for this fiſh 
are rivers, and yet it will live and even 
thrive when ſhut up in a pond. In the 
day-time it does not appear to be fond of 
any particular haunt, becauſe it is almoſt 
continually roving about in queſt of 
tood, being, as already obſerved, a very 

hs voracious 
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The PEARCH. 13 
voracious fiſh ; and yet they are more 


Jikely to be found under the hollow of a | 


bank, the piles of bridges, ſtumps of 
trees, or in a gentle ſtream of a middling 
depth. In the night, indeed, they re- 
tire to a place of repoſe, which, if you 
are ſo lucky as to diſcover, early in the 
morning, you have an excellent chance 
of taking them all, for they bite very 
boldly, generally herd together, and the 
taking of one does not intimidate the reſt 
from talling into the ſame danger. 

It will be to no purpoſe to angle for 
this fiſh before the mulberry-tree begins 
to bud; that is, before the ſpring is ſo 
far advanced as to put the fruit out of 
danger of being killed by nipping froſts, 
and for the ſame reaſon he always bites 
beſt in warm weather; yet, in the very 
midſt of ſummer, he is ſooneſt taken in 
cool, cloudy, and windy weather, and 
you may angle for him any time of the 


day, but you will be more likely to ſuc- 


ceed from ſeven to ten in the morning, 
and from two till ſuneſet in the after- 
noon, or later. In avgling for pearch 
you need not continue long in the ſame 
place, for they uſually biteas ſoon as the 
bait drops in; you ought to angle at or 
near the bottom, 1 raiſing your 

bait 


| 


{ 
. 
| 

th 
| 
| 
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14 The PEAR CH. 
bait almoſt to the top, letting it drop 


gently again. The dog or flag- worm is 


an excellent bait. 

The molt likely baits are worms, min- 
nows, and ſmall frogs; but the moſt 
ſure killing is the brandling worm, two 
upon the hook at a time, well fcoured in 
moſs, unleſs it be in the Mole, and ſome 
other rivers that run into the Thames, 
where minnows are ſcarce. But the 
are not very nice in the choice of their 
feed, and have frequently been caught 
with a fly in fiſhing for trout; and ſome- 
times 2 brace at a time have been caught 
in angling for gudgeons with two hooks 
baited with red- worms. They will take 
their own gills very well, They take 
the bait beſt within a foot of the ground, 
and fwallow it inſtantly, becauſe they 
have the largeſt mouth, in proportion to 
their fize, of any other fiſh, However, 
when you fiſh with a minnow or frog, 
they ſhould have a little more time when 
you ftrike, than when you bait with a 
worm. - 

The pearch ſtruggles hard for his life, 
and conſequently yields the angler much 
diverſion: when a pearch is purſued by 
the pike, he ſets up his prickly fins, and 
often faves himſelf from being — 

ed. 
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with a blueiſh tail. 


The PEAR CH. 15 
ed. If you find that you have a bite 


from a large one, give him a little time 
to gorge the bait; but if it is a ſmall 
one, you may ſtrike inſtantly, eſpecially 
if your bait be a brandling. He will 
bite at a worm, a minnow, or a little 
frog; of which you may find many in 
hay- time: of worms, the lob-worm, or 
the brandling, is taken to be the belt, 
being well ſcoured in moſs or fennel ; 
and the worm that lies under cow-du 
He will alſo take 
the red-worm and the dew-worm. 

When the pearch bites, be ſure you 
give him time enough to pouch the hook, 
for ſcarce any angler ever gave him too 
much. Some, in angling for pearch, 
will ſuffer their bait to touch the ground, 
eſpecially when they fiſh with a worm. 
The turning of the water, or eddy, in 
a good gravel- ſcour, is an excellent place 
for ſpore. Your tackle ſhould be ſtrong, 
becauſe, in fiſhing for pearch, pikes are 
often taken. Bait the ground over night 
with lob-worms cut in plcces, 

The following directions in angling 
for pearch with a worm, may be worth 
obſerving, In March ule the red worm 
at the bottom. In April the oak-worm, 


a young frog with its feet cut off, or a 


B 2 red- 
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red-ſnail. In May the dock. worm, or 
the bait that breeds on the oſier- leaf, the 
oak-leaf, and the hawthorn, In June 
the red- worm with the head cut off, and 
a cod-bait put before it, or the dor. In 
July, the large graſshopper, or dunghill- 
grub : in Auguſt, and the following 
months, red-worms, or brandlings ; at 
any time two or three gentles. 
The pearch has been often fiſhed for 
with two hooks and a live minnow with 
good ſucceſs. The hooks have been tied 
to ſilk, one of which is put through the 
upper jaw, and the other through the 
middle of the back. When you bait 
with a frog, thruſt the hook through its 
leg near the thigh, and when you throw 
it into the water, keep it from the ſhore 
as much as poſſible, for it will be for 
making thither as faſt as it can. 

As the pearch generally ſwallows the 
bait, and as it is difficult to get the hook 


out of his entrails without breaking the 


line, it will be neceſlary to carry an in- 
ſtrument in your pocket, which is called 
a gorge, It may be made of iron, or 
wood, about fix inches long, and half an 
inch thick, with a hollow at the extre- 
mity. This hollow end you are to thruſt 
down the throat of the fiſh till you my 
| t 


The PEARCH. 17 


the hook, at the ſame time keeping your 
line ſtrait, leſt the hook ſhould catch 
again; when you have diſengaged it 
with this inſtrument, you may draw them 
both out carefully together. | | 

Auſonius, ſays Lemery *, reckons the 
pearch of the number of thoſe fiſhes that 
have a delicious taſte, It may be ſaid, 
in general, that the pearch has but few 
groſs humours ; that it produces many 
good effects, and but a few bad ones : 
and the reaſon is, becauſe this fiſh lives 
generally, and out of choice, in pure, 
clear, and rapid waters, rather than in 
thoſe that are muddy, and run ſlowly, 
Moreover, it feeds upon good food, and 
is very active, which, alſo, contributes 
to make it more delicious and wholſome. 
It is nouriſhing, and affords good food, 
becauſe it contains many balſamic parts, 
and moſt pure juice. It is, alſo, eaſy of 
digeſtion, when middle-aged ; for then 
it is of a middling conſiſtence: when, 
on the contrary, it is too young, or too 
old, it is ſoft and viſcous, or elſe hard, 


like leather, an 


et... * * 3 
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Tux BASS, 


THE baſs is a ſtrong, active, and vo- 
racious fiſh. It is frequently called the 
wolf-fiſh, on account of its voracity. 
It will grow to the weight of fifteen 


pounds, and its ſhape refembles that of a 


trout, except that it has a thicker head. 
The mouth is large: the teeth, which 
are ſituated in the jaws, are very ſmall. 
In the roof of the mouth is a triangular 
rough ſpace, and near the gullet there 
are two others of a roundiſh form. The 
ſcales are of a middling fize, thick ſet, 
and adhere clofely to the fkin. It has 
thorns or prickles about its head; and 
the eyes are large, with an iris of a fil- 
ver colour. The back is duſky, tinged 


with blue, and the belly is white. In 


young fiſh the ſpace above the ſide- line 
1s marked with ſmall black fpots, which 
88 difappear as it advances, The 

aſs is eſteemed a very delicate fifh, and 
extremely wholeſome. It is an inhabt- 
tant of the ſea, and has never been found 


in our freſh- water ſtreams. 


0 Tur 
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Tut RU F F. 


THIS fiſh reſembles the pearch, but 
it flenderer and ſmaller, ſeldom exceed - 
ing ſix inches in length: the body is co - 
vered with rough compact ſcales, from 
whence it has its Engliſh name. The 
back and ſides are of a dirty green, the 
latter inelining to yellow; but both 
ſpotted with black. About the covers of 
the gills it is of a ſhining gold colour; 
whence it is ſometimes called the gilded 
pearch. It is gregarious, aſſembling in 
large ſhoals, and keeping in the deepeſt 
part of the water. The firſt rays of the 
dorſal fin, like thoſe of the pearch, are 
ſtrong, ſharp, and ſpiny; the others ſoft. 
The ruff is a river fiſh. | 


Tux STICKLEBACK. 


THESE are common in many of our 


rivers, and are found in vaſt quantities 


in the Fens of Lincolnſhire, and ſome 
of the rivers that creep out of them. 
Once in ſeven or eight years, ſuch amaz- 
ing quantities are found in the Welland, 
near Spalding, that they are uſed to ma- 
nure the land. We are credibly * 

| E 7 
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ed, that a man employed by a farmer, 
got near four ſhillings a day, for a con- 
ſiderable time, by ſelling them at an half- 
penny per buſhel . They are ſuppoſed 
to be the multitudes that have been waſh- 
ed out of the Fens by the floods of ſeve- 
ral years, and collected in ſome deep 
hole, till, overcharged with numbers, they 
are periodically obliged to attempt a 
change of place. This fiſh has only one 
fin on the back, with three diſtinct ſpines 
or prickles placed before it, which it can 
raiſe or depreſs at pleaſure : the eyes are 
large, the belly prominent. The mouth 
is furniſhed with very ſmall teeth; and 
the upper jaw is ſomewhat longer than 
the lower, The tail conſiſts of twelve 
rays, and is even at the end. The co- 
lour of the back and ſides is an olive 
green, and that of the belly is white. 
There is a ſpecies of the ſtickleback 
which has ten ſpines or prickles, and 
is a ſmaller fiſh than the above; and an- 
other that has fifteen ſpines, which grows 
to the length of ſix inches. The latter 


inhabits the ſea, and is ſometimes called 
the ſea - ſtickleback. 


— 


Britiſn Zoology, vcl. iti. p. 217. 
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Tus MACKREL. 


THE mackrel was greatly eſteemed 
by the Romans, becauſe it furniſhed the 
precious garum, a kind of pickle that 
gave a high reliſh to their ſauces. It is 
a ſummer fiſh of paſſage that viſits the 
Britiſh coaſts in immenſe ſhoals. It is 
uſually from a foot, to a foot and an half 
in length, and ſeldom exceeds two pounds 
in weight, 

The mackrel is a moſt beautiful fiſh 
when alive, as nothing can then exceed 
its brilliancy of colour ; but it is great- 
ly impaired by death, though it conti- 
nues to merit the appellation of a beau- 
tiful fiſh, The body is long, thick, and 
fleſhy, but very ſmall and ſlender to- 
wards the tail. It is not entirely deſti- 
tute of ſcales, but what it has are ex- 
tremely thin and ſmall. The colour of 
the back and ſides is a fine green, varied 
with blue, marked with black lines 
pointing downwards; beneath the line, 
the ſides and belly are of a ſilvery colour: 
the tail is broad and forked, and appears 
to be almoſt ſeparated into two diſtinct 
fins. The noſe is taper and ſharp-point- 
ed; the jaws are of an equal Jength, 

an 
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and furniſhed with teeth, which are ſmall gro! 
and numerous: the eyes are large, the luo 
tongue ſharp, and the noſtrils mall and 97 
round. It is a fiſh of prey. When juſt 
taken, the fleſh of a mackrel is delicate 
food, and it is eſteemed even after it is 
brought up to London. Thoſe who 
have taſted mackrel perfectly freſh, know 
how much they are ſuperior to thoſe 
which have been taken two or thee days. 
They have a method in Cornwall of 
pickling and ſalting mackrel, where it 
proves a great relief to the poor during: 
winter. They are recommended for the rd 
Jaundice, and obſtructions of the liver, c | 
This fiſh is much uſed in England, but, ſl 


as we have already obſerved, only for a ſtr 


certain ſeaſon of the year, after which a 
it diſappears; but in ſome countries they iſ f 


have it at all ſeaſons. bi 


It is nourifhing food, and reckoned to he 
be of a diffolving nature; but is heating 4 
and not reckoned wholefome, producing ' 
viſcous and groſs Juices, and is not eaſy} * 
of digeftion. It contains mach oil, vo- ba 
latile falt, and phlegm. Bellonius blames 7 
thoſe who boil a mackrel, and ſays it ſnould .. 


be toaſted, and ſeaſoned with fuch things IÞ *" 


as promote digeſtion, The roaſting cer- * 


tainly divelts it more of its viſcous and 


| grols 
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al gtoſs juices. It agrees, in the ſpring and 
the ſummer, with young people of a healthy 
ind conſtitution, who have a good ſtomach *. 
ul Mackrel are found in large ſhoals in 
ate i many parts of the ocean, but eſpecially 
dis Den the coaſts of France and England. 
tho They enter the Engliſh channel in April, 
ow £229 take their courſe through the ſtreights 
ofe of Dover, inſomuch that in June they 
ys. advance as far as Cornwall, Suſſex, Kent, 
of | Normandy, and Picardy. | 
it They are taken either with the angle 
ing” with nets. When they are angled for, 
the it muſt be out of a boat or ſmack, or a 
ar ſhip that lies at anchor. The beſt bait 1 
ut, for them is a bit of herring put upon a i 


ra ſtrong hook; but when this is wanting, 4 
ich 2 ſhrimp, or a bit of any other fiſh will do, if 
hey or even a piece of ſcarlet cloth; for they . i 

bite ſo freely there is almoſt a certainty of | | 
to! having ſport z when you have taken one, i 
ine a bit of their own fleſh will ſerve for a i 
f ng bait. There is no occaſion to be curious 4 
-aly about your tackle, for you may even fiſh 4 
vo. without a rod, and with ſeveral hooks i 
nes at a time. In the Welt of England they 3 
uld ! fiſh for them with nets, near the ſhore, | 
ns in the following manner : one man fixes 1 


er- pole into the {and near the ſea, to which 


| 
and * Lemery on Food. | 4 
rols he 1 
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he faſtens one end of a long net. Ano. 
ther in a boat takes the other end of the 
net in his boat, and rows round in a cir- 
cuit as far as the length of the net will per- 
mit, and then back towards the ſhore; 
when his boat turns round he ſteps into the 
water, and taking the cord of the net with 
him, drags the net towards the ſhore; 
then upon a ſignal given, both the men 
draw the net out of the ſea, and by this 
method often catch three or four hun- 
dred fiſh; they are immediately carried 
away by horſes, which wait for that pur- 
poſe. The quantity of mackrel ſome- 
times taken upon that coaſt is almoſt in- 


credible; and then they are ſo cheap that Nel. 


they are not worth carrying away. 

The fleſh of a mackrel is very good 
when freſh, eſpecially, if they are dreſſed 
when juſt taken out of the water, and 
there is ſuch a difference between them 
and thoſe that are brought to London, 
that it is not to be conceived by any 
that have not tried. However, they are 
not to be deſpiſed, even when they are 
well cured by pickling, and put up into 
barrels. | 

There are two ways of pickling them; 
the firſt is, by opening and gutting them, 
and filling their bellies with ſalt, cramming 
* ic 


** 


it as hard in as poſſible with a ſtick; 
which done, they range them in ſtrata, 


or rows, at the bottom of the veſſel, ſtrew- 
ing ſalt between the layers. In the ſe- 


and ſalt, and let them ſteep ſo long, till 
ej chey think they have imbibed ſalt enough 
en to make them keep; after this, they take 


his them out and barrel them up, taking care 


in- Mo preſs them down as cloſe as poſſible. 


a: Taz TUNNY. 
in- THIS is alſo called the Spaniſh mack- 


rel, The form of the tunny, however, 
s leſs elegant than that of the mackrel, 
eing rather thicker in the middle. The 
olour of the upper part of the body is 
duſky, varied with blue and green, and 
em the ſides and belly are filvery. They 
on, {grow to a large ſize, ſometimes being 
any ound of upwards of a hundred weight. 
are I! hey are fiſh of paſſage, and ramble from 
are ene part of the ſea to another, at a con- 
nto Þiderable diſtance, In the months of Sep- 

ember and October they quit the ocean, 
m; Pnd paſs through the ſtraights of Gibral- 
em, Per, into the Mediterranean ſea, towards 
ing e Levant, They make a great article 


ic C of 


cond method, they put them immediately 
into tubs of brine, made of freſh water 
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he faſtens one end of a long net. Ano. 
ther in a boat takes the other end of the 
net in his boat, and rows round in a cir. 
cuit as far as the length of the net will per- 
mit, and then back towards the ſhore; 
when his boat turns round he ſteps into the 
water, and taking the cord of the net with 
him, drags the net towards the ſhore; 
then upon a ſignal given, both the men 
draw the net out of the ſea, and by this 
method often catch three or four hun- 
dred fiſh; they are immediately carried 
away by horſes, which wait for that pur- 
poſe. The quantity of mackrel ſome- 
times taken upon that coaſt is almoſt in- 
credible; and then they are ſo cheap that 
they are not worth carrying away. 

The fleſh of a mackrel is very good 
when freſh, eſpecially, if they are dreſſed 
when juſt taken out of the water, and 
there is ſuch a difference between them 
and thoſe that are brought to London, 
that it is not to be conceived by any 
that have not tried. However, they are 
not to be deſpiſed, even when they are 
well cured by pickling, and put up into 
barrels. 

There are two ways of pickling them; 
the firſt is, by opening and gutting them, 
and filling their bellies with ſalt, cramming 

17 


* 


it as hard in as poſſible with a ſtick; 
which done, they range them in ſtrata, 


or rows, at the bottom of the veſſel, ſtrew- 
ing ſalt between the layers. In the ſe- 


and ſalt, and let them ſteep ſo long, till 
they think they have imbibed ſalt enough 
o make them keep; after this, they take 
his them out and barrel them up, taking care 
n- Neo preſs them down as cloſe as poſſible. 


ur- Tar T U N NF. 
in- THIS is alſo called the Spaniſh mack- 


hat rel. The form of the tunny, however, 

is leſs elegant than that of the mackrel, 
zod {being rather thicker in the middle. The 
Ted Nolour of the upper part of the body is 
ind Nduſky, varied with blue and green, and 
em Ithe ſides and belly are ſilvery. They 
on, grow to a large ſize, ſometimes being 
any {ound of upwards of a hundred weight. 
are I hey are fiſh of paſſage, and ramble from 
are one part of the ſea to another, at a con- 
nto Þiderable diſtance, In the months of Sep- 

ember and October they quit the ocean, 
and paſs through the ſtraights of Gibral- 
er, into the Mediterranean ſea, towards 
he Levant, They make a great article 


cond method, they put them immediately 
into tubs of brine, made of freſh water 
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26 The SCAD. 
of proviſion in the adjacent kingdoms 
Amazing quantities of them are taken in 
nets, for they come in vaſt ſhoals, keep. 
ing along the ſhores. They are not com. 
mon in our ſeas, but are ſometimes ta- 
ken on the coaſt of Cornwall, with their 
ſtomachs full of pilchards. The fleſh of 
the tunny, though not very delicate, i 
ſaid to be tolerable food when properly 
cooked, 


Tus $SCAD. 


THIS is called the horſe-mackrel |) 
the inhabitants of London: it refemb!c 
the common mackrel in colour, ſhape, 
and flavour; but it is ſmaller, and the 
body is thinner. The head, and the up- 
per part of the body are varied with green 
and blue, and the belly is ſilvery, The 
ſcales are very large and thin: the lower 
half of the body is quadrangular, and 
marked on each ſide with a row o 
thick ſtrong ſcales, prominent in the 
middle, and extending to the tail. It is 
taken on the coaſt of Cornwall, and 
many other places. 
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Tus GREY GURNARD. 


THE colour of the back and tail of 
this fiſh is of a deep grey, covered with 
ſmall ſcales, and ſpotted with yellow or 
white. The head is very large, covered 
with bony plates which have prickles on 
them, The ſnout terminates in two 


horns z the mouth is large; and the jaws, 


the roof of the mouth, and the baſe of 
the tongue, are armed with very ſmall 
rough teeth. The body gradually be- 
comes ſmaller from the head to the tail, 
and it has a furrow in the middle of the 
back, armed on both ſides with a row of 
bony thorns, from which the fins ariſe, 
The fleſh of the grey gurnard is firm, 
and has a good flavour, 

The red gurnard, or rocket, reſembles 
the former, but differs in ſize, ſeldom 
exceeding twelve inches in length : the 
head is leſs; the body and fins are more 
red, and the covers of the gills are en- 
graved with ſtreaks or rays, proceeding, 
as it were, from a center. 


Tus PIPER, 


THE piper is of the ſame colour as 
the red gurnan!, except that it has a 
2 yellow- 
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28 The Tus FIS H. 
yellowiſh head, The ſnout is divided 
mto two broad horns, each terminated 
with three ſpines or prickles. The ſpines 
on the back are larger and longer than 
thoſe in other fiſh of this kind. The 
noſtrils are very minute; the eyes large; 
the lower jaw much ſhorter than the up- 
per; and the teeth very minute in both, 
This fiſh is found on the Weſtern coaſt, 
at all ſeaſons of the year, and is eſteemed 
a great delicacy. It is called the piper, 
from the noiſe it makes, They are of- 
ten ſeen to weigh three or four pounds, 
and to meaſure from twenty to twenty- 
four inches, 


Tur TUB FISH. 


THE form of the tub fiſh is more 
Nender than that of the piper. The pu- 
pil of the eye is green, and on the inner 
corner of each are two ſmall ſpines. But 
it is principally diſtinguiſhed from the 
other ſpecies, by the breadth and colours 
of the pectoral firs, which ate very broad, 


and of a paliſh green, maſt beautifully 
edged, and ſpotted with rich deep blue. 
The back is of a greeniſh caſt; the ſides 
are tinged with red; and the belly is 

white. 


wh 
coa 


white, Theſe fiſh are often taken on the 
coaſt of Cornwall. 


Tus LOACH, | 
THIS is alſo called the groundling : 


it is found in ſeveral of our brooks or 
ſmall rivers, where it uſually keeps at the 
bottom on the gravel, whence it owes 
its ſecond name, It is frequent on the 
ſtream near Ameſbury, in Wiltſhire, 
where the ſportſmen ſwallow it down 
alive in a glaſs of white wine, and ſup- 
poſe it an excellent remedy in conſump- 
tive caſes, In ſhape and colour it re- 
ſembles a gudgeon, but is ſmaller and 
thorter. The body is ſoft and ſlippery, 
and his tail broad, but not forked; and 
there are few or no ſcales. The colour 
of the head, back, and ſides is white in 
ſome, and in others of a dirty yellow, 
very elegantly marked with large ſpots, 
conſiſting of numberleſs minute black 
ſpots, On the upper jaw there are three 
pair off barbs, one at each corner of the 
mouth, and two near the end of the ſnout, 
The eyes are ſmall, and have their iris 
yellow. The fleſh is extremely tender 
and delicate. | 
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Tur SALMON. 
THIS is a Northern fiſh, being un- 


known in the Mediterranean ſea, and 
other warm climates; it is found in 
France, in ſome of the rivers that empty 
themſelves into the ocean ; and North 
as far as Greenland. In ſeveral countries 
they are a great article of commerce, be- 
ing cured different ways, by ſalting, 
pickling, and drying: there are ſtatio- 
nary fiſheries for them in Iceland, Nor- 
way, and the Baltic; but the greateſt 
are at Colraine, in Ireland ; and at Ber- 
wick, in Great-Britain The falmon 
was known among the Romans; and 
Pliny ſpeaks of it as a fiſh found in the 
rivers of Aquitaine. 

It has different names, according to 
its different ages: thoſe which are taken 
in the river Ribble, in Vorkſhire, are in 
the firſt year called ſmelts, in the ſecond, 
ſprods, in the third, morts, in the fourth, 
forktails, in the fifth, half - fiſh, and in 
the ſixth, when they are thought to have 
attained their proper growth, they are 
deemed worthy of the name of ſalmons. 
In all parts of Europe the ſize of 2 
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fiſh is nearly the ſame, and the largeſt 
weight from thirty to forty pounds, 

The ſalmon is a beautiful fiſh ; the 
body is longiſh, covered with ſmall thin 
ſcales; the head is ſmall in proportion 
to the body, and has a ſharp ſnout : the 
tail is forked, The back is of a bluiſh 
colour ; and the other parts are generally 
white, intermixed with blackiſh or reddiſh 
ſpots, placed in a very agreeable manner. 
The female may be diſtinguiſhed from 
the male, by having a longer and more 
hooked ſnout, in having ſcales that are 
not ſo bright, and alfo in having its bo- 
dy ſpeckled all over with dark brown 
ſpots. The belly is alſo flatter, and not 
ſo red. 

The excreſſence growing from the 
lower jaw of the male, which is a bony 
griſtle like the beak of an hawk, is a 
defence provided by nature, againſt ſuch 
fiſh as would devour their ſpawn : it 
grows to the length of about two inches, 
and falls off when the fiſh returns to the 
ſea, The ſalmon is likewiſe more ſpot- 
ted in freſh water than in the ſea : the 
teeth are ſmal l in proportion to its body; 
and the gills are quadruple, with a broad 
cover full of red fpots. The fleſh, when 
freſh killed, is not ſo red as when it is 

boiled 
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boiled or ſalted: it is tender, luſcious, 
and flaky, and ſoon ſatishes ; it is gene- 
rally preferred to that of other fiſh. It 
grows more inſipid about the time of 
ſpawning, and loſes much of its lively 
colour, | 
The ſalmon is indeed ſo univerſally 
known, that a minute deſcription is un- 
. neceſſary, They are cured in the fol- 
lowing manner : they-are ſplit, and rub- 
bed with fine ſalt, and after lying in 
pickle for ſix weeks, they are packed up 
with layers of coarſe brown Spaniſh ſalt 
in caſks, ſix of which make a ton. Theſe 
are exported to Leghorn and Venice, at 


the price of twelve or thirteen pounds 


per ton; though they were formerly ſold 
at a much greater price. ; | 
The ſalmon lives both in the freſh and 
ſalt: waters; quitting the ſea at certain 
ſeaſons in order to depoſit its ſpawn in 
ſecurity, in the. gravelly beds of rivers 
remote from their mouths, Salmons are 
often taken in the Rhine; as high up as 
Baſil ; they gain the ſources of the Lap- 
land rivers, in ſpite of their rapid courſes, 
and ſurpaſs the perpendicular falls of 
Leixſlip, Kennerth, and Pont Aberglaſtyn. 
This fiſh lives ſeveral years, and may 
be kept a long time out of the water be- 
fore 
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fore it dies. The beſt ſalmon is well 
fed, large, of a middling age, tender, 


ſhort, reddiſh, and taken in fine clear 


and running water. It is tender, ſhort 
and ſavoury, and abounds with volatile 
ſalt, and oily and balſamic principles, 
which render it nouriſhing, ſtrengthen- 
ing and invigorating ; it is diuretic, pecto- 
ral and reſtorative ; but if eat immode- 
rately, being very fat, it cauſes reach- 
ings and indigeſtions; and if too old, it 
is dry, hard, and heavy upon the ſtomach, 

The ſalmon- fiſhery was an article of 
ſo much importance, that-ſo early as the 
13th of Edward the Firſt, an act was 
paſſed to prohibit the capture of the ſal- 
mon, from the nativity of our Lord to 
St, Martin's day, in the waters of the 
Humber, Owſe, Trent, Done, Arre, 
Derwent, Wharfe, Nid, Yore, Swale, 
and Tees; and ſucceſſive monarchs have 
provided for the ſecurity of the fiſh in 
other ri vers. 

The ſmelts, or fry of ſalmon, leave 
the Merſey about May or June, and 
then weigh about two ounces a-piece : 
they return about Auguſt or September, 
and weigh from one pound and an half 
to two pounds, Their greateſt magni- 
tude is much the ſame in moſt parts of 

Europe, 
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Europe, and when they are largeſt, they 
weigh from thirty-ſix to fifty- four pounds; 
one of this laſt weight being caught at 
Lachford Cauſey, in the year 1763. 

Salmon ought to he kept a few days 
before it is dreſſed, for which reaſon it 
is better when it reaches London, than 
when catched in the Merſey. About 
the time of ſpawning, it grows more in- 
ſipid, and loſes its lively colour. Some 
begin to be out of ſeaſon preſently after 
the ſummer ſolſtice, and others ſoon af- 
ter, which may be known by their fall- 
ing away, their loſing their beautiful 
ſpots, and by their colour ; inſomuch, 
that when they are quite out of ſeaſon, 
they look like a fiſh of a different ſpe- 
cies, and are then called knippers. 

The ſalmon chuſes the river for his 
abode about ſix months in the year; they 
enter the freſh water about December or 
January, and are ſometimes caught in 
the Merſey, in November, February, or 
March, where they. continue till the au- 
tumnal ſeaſon, at which time they caſt 
their ſpawn, and ſoon after return to the 
ſea, But directly the contrary, of this 
is reported of thoſe in the river Ex in 
Devonſhire, and the river Wye and Uſk 
in Monmouthſhire, where the — 

ai 
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faid to be in ſeaſon during the other ſix 
months, 

When ſpawning time arrives, the fe- 
male ſeeks a proper place, in a gravel! 
bottom, where ſhe has been obſerved to 
work with her head, tail, belly, and 
ſides, till ſhe has formed a kind of nidus, 
of the ſame dimenſions with herſelf ; 
which done, ſhe diſcharges her ſpawn, 
and retires; then the male, or milter, 
advances : this is no ſooner over, but 
the female returns to the male, when 
they uſe their joint endeavours to cover 
their brood with the gravel, in which 
they work with their noſes like hogs : 
after this they return to the deeps to re - 
cover their dee which they do in 
about twenty days. About this time 
this fiſh is of very little value; but to 
prevent their deſtruction, the laws of 
the land inflict a penalty on thoſe who 
ſhall deſtroy ſalmon between the 11th of 
Auguſt and 22d of November ; but it 
would be better for the community, if 
it was the 11th of September and the 
22d of December. 

There is nothing relative to this fiſh, 
which has been more talked of, than its 
agility in leaping over the obſtacles which 
oppole its paſſage either to or * 

| | ea; 
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ſea ; for they are frequently ſeen to throw 
themſelves up cataracts and precipices 
many yards high, They ſometimes make 
ſeveral eflays before they can gain their 
point, and when they have done it, it 
has been often to their own deſtruction, 
for they have leapt into baſkets placed 
on purpoſe to-catch them. There is a 
remarkable cataract on the river Tivy in 
Pembrokeſhire, where people often ſtand 
wondering at the ſtrength and agility 
which they exerciſe to get out of the ea 
into the river; on which account it is 
known in thoſe parts by the name of the 
ſalmon-leap. On the river Wear, near 


the city of Durham, there is another oi i 


this kind, which is ſuppoſed to be the 
beſt in England: there is another at O1d 
Aberdeen in Scotland, where ſuch great 
plenty of Salmon has been caught, that 
they have been deemed the principal trade 
of the place, Whenever their paſſage 
to the ſea is intercepted by weirs, or any 
other contrivance, they ſoon grow ſick- 
ly, lean, and languid; and if they ate 
caught in that condition, when they 
come to the table, they prove taſte]els 
and inſipid: in the ſecond year they pine 
away and die, It is worth obſervation, 
that the ſalmon is not only deſirous of 

| returning 
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returning back to the rivers, but to that 


 Wvery river where it was ſpawned, as evi- 
: Weently appears by an experiment made by 
r Wiſhermen, and others, who have caught 
them when very ſmall, and have run a 
„mall ribband, tape, or thread, through 
doe tail-fin : by this mark they have been 
Fertain that they have retaken the ſame 
n Wiſh, at the ſame place, as they returned 
d rom the ſea : by this means they have 
ikewiſe diſcovered, that the ſalmon is of 
ery quick growth, and conſiderably more 
o than any other fiſh. . 

The chief rivers in England that 
eld this excellent fiſh are the Thames, 
evern, Merſey, Trent, Medway, Dee, 
x, Uſk, Wye, Lon, Tyne, Werking- 
on, Weaver, &c. However, our Lon- 
on markets are ſupplied ſooneſt from the 
orth, where they are not only more 
de Wlentiful, but are in ſeaſon before thoſe 
gef the ſouthern rivers. The Merſey 
ny greatly abounds with ſalmon, which in 
K- e ſpring ſtrive to get up that arm of 
nee fea, and with difficulty evade the 
ey ets, which the fiſhermen ſpread to catch 
clsFem before they get to. Warrington- 
neFridge, at which place the river becom- 
n, g narrower, and the land-owners hav 
ofFÞg an excluſive right, each proprictor, 
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by his agents, catches ſalmon, which, 
in the whole, amounts to above one 
thouſand pounds a year; by which means 
the towns of Warrington, Mancheſter, 
and Stockport, are well fupplied, and 
the overplus ſent to London, by the 
ſtage- coaches; or carried on horſeback 
to Birmingham, and other inland towns, 
Thus having given a general account d 
the nature of the falmon, we ſhall nowWec 
proceed to the method of taking hin 
with the angle. 

It is neceſſary to premife, that the ſal 
mon does not remain long in a place 
but ſeems deſitous of getting ſtill nean 
to the head of the ſpring. He does no 
lie near the bank-fide, nor under tht 
roots of trees, but ſwims in the deep ant 
broad 'parts of the water, generally it 
the middle, and near the ground. By 
the ſalmon-ſmelts generally lie in t 
rough and the upper part of a gener tu 
ſtream, and uſually pretty near the mi 
dle in the months of April and Ma 
and neater the fide earlier in the ſpring, 

The moſt alluring bait for the ſalmo 
in the weſtern iſlands of Scotland, 1s 
raw cockle taken out' of the ſhell ; wi 
this they fifh at the bottom, uſing a rv 
ning bullet. This method is practi 
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Win the river Medway, in Kent, with 
-Wſucceſs : let the cockle fall into a ſhal- 
„ow, from which there is a gradual de- 
ſcent, into a deep hole. In moſt of the 
almon rivers of France, they uſe prawns 
Mor muſcles taken out of the ſhell. In 
che month of October, they go up the 
ſmaller rivers as far as they can to ſpawn, 
At that ſeaſon of the year many ſalmon 
get high up the river Merſey, where 
ſome few are caught by angling : but the 
far greateſt part of them are deſtroyed by 
poachers with ſpears, though the firſt 
are at that time of little or no value. 
Thus conſiderable damage is done to the 
breed of ſalmon, and it were to be wiſh- 
ed, that the juſtices of the peace would 
a little more exert themſelves, and enforce 
the laws to puniſh theſe offenders. 

The molt uſual baits are lob-worms 
{mall dace, gudgeons, bleaks, minnows 
or two well-ſcoured dew- worms, which 
ſhould be often varied, in order to ſuit 
the humour of this hckle fiſh ; as what 
he likes one day he will deſpiſe the next. 
Though it muſt be owned it is a very 
qiſagreeable circumſtance to an angler, 
and which he often meets with to exer- 
cile his patience, to ſec the fiſh ſporting 
en the ſurface of the water, and not be 

| D 2 able 
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able to tempt him with any of his baits,ſ} fo 
However he generally bites beſt about} te 
three in the afternoon, in May, June, 
and July, eſpecially if the water happens 
to be clear, and there is a little breeze of 
wind ſtirring ; but there will be til]; 
greater probability of ſucceſs if the wind 
and ftream ſet contrary ways. There i; for 
a fly called the Horſe-leech-fly, which 
he is very fond of; they are of va 
'Tious colours, have great heads, large 
bodies, very long tails; and two, ſome 
have three pair of wings; behind each 
pair of wings, whip the body abou 
with gold or filver twiſt, or both, an ma 
do the fame by the head; with this f et 
fiſh at length, as for trout, and gray 
ling; but if you dip, do it with two « 
three butterflies, of different colours, o 
with ſome of the moſt glaring ſmall flic 
you can find, When you make ule « 
the fly, let your hook be {ſtrong and 
large; but it would be better to hav: 
two well ſcoured lob-worms, as the) 
have been found moſt ſucceſsful in fiſh 


ing at the bottom. In this caſe, let you F 
hook be large, and armed with gimp; alſo 
for though a ſalmon, when ſtruck, {cj © 
dom attempts to bite the line, yet, en 

ur 


you will be obliged to play the fiſh fo 
ſome 
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ſome time, the line muſt rake againſt his 
MW teeth, and you will be in great danger 
of loſing your prize without this pre- 
caution. Next to gimp are recommend- 
ed the briſtles of a Weſtphalia hog doub- 
led; which yet are only preferable to 
ours on account of the length. If, there- 
WM fore, you cannot eaſily procure the for- 
+ mer, you may make uſe of our own, 
M8 which being often lapped into the length 
1 of half a yard, have been found proof 
nl 22ainſt the teeth of a jack, when trowl- 
ing for that fiſh. Whenever you ob- 
dull ſerve a ſalmon leap out of the water, you 
may —_ conclude there is a deep hole 
not far oft; and if the river is too broad 
2 for you to throw a fly, or if a contrary 
) offs wind hinders you, then Jay your ledger- 
bait as near the hole as you can, and you 
dl will probably meet with ſucceſs, for he 
always chuſes ſuch places for retirement. 
If you bait with a dace, gudgeon, &c. 
nau then put on your ſwivel and real, and 
the make uſe of a large cork-float, with your 
£<M live bait about mid- water. 
For the ſalmon-fry, or ſcegger, called 
mp alſo a ſalmon- ſmelt, the propereſt baits 
ſe are ant- flies, brandlings, earth- bobs, 
t, 1 gentles, black and dun gnats, all co- 
h fall loured ſmall hackles, and dub'd flies ac- 
ſome D 3 cording 
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cording to the ſeaſon z when they riſe at 
fly, and a little before they leave the ri. 
ver, they uſually get together in large 
ſhoals, where you will ſee ten or a do- 
zen riſe at a time; if you light of a 
ſhoal, you will never fail to have ſport, 
as they riſe very freely, You may uſe ] 
three or four hooks to one line, tied to 
ſingle hairs. They are alſo frequently 
caught with the red-worm in fiſhing for for 
gudgeons. The places where they are Ilg! 
generally found are the ſcours near the the 
dee ps, or amongſt wood or weeds. They ſto» 
always leave the Merſey in May or June, 
Tyo of them were, Whilſt ſmall, put into 
a fiſn- pond, at Stockport, and took out 
again in three years, when they weighcdWpol 

ye pounds. 
The chief ſalmon fiſheries in Europe, Wie: 
are along the coafts of England, Scot-ſwh 
land and Ireland; the fiſhing uſually be- 
gins about the firſt of January, and end: 
the eleventh of Auguſt. - It is performed 
with nets in the places where the river} | 
empty themſelves into the ſea, and along the. 
the ſea-coaſts thereahout; becauſe theſſalt 
fiſh are ſeen to crowd thither from aH paſe 
parts in ſearch of freſh water, 'The0- 
alſo fiſh for them higher up in the rivers'tor 
ſometimes with nets, and bene wil 
och 
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locks or weirs made for that purpoſe with 
iron-gates : theſe gates are ſo contrived, 
that the fiſh in paſſing up the river can 
pen them with their heads, but they 
are no ſooner entered than the gates clap 
too, and prevent their return. Thus 


the ſalmon are incloſed as in a reſervoir, 


where it is eaſy to take them. 

Near Flixon in Lancaſhire, they fiſh 
for ſalmon in the night-time, by the 
light of torches, or kindled ſtraw, which 
the fiſh miſtaking for the day-light, make 
towards, and are ſtruck with the ſpear, 
or taken with the net, which they lift 
up with a ſudden jerk from the hottom, 
aving laid it in the evening before op- 
poſite the place where the fire is kindled. 
n ſome parts of Scotland, it is ſaid, 
they ride a fiſhing up the rivers, and 
when they eſpy them in the ſhal- 


Jos, they ſhoot them with fire-arms, 


t is very common to dart ſalmon as they 

re endeavouring to get over the weirs. 
When the fiſh are caught, they open 

them, take out the guts and gills, and 


Falt them in large tubs made for that pur- 
Fpole, out of which they are taken before 


Outober ; and are packed up in caſks, 
from 309 to 450 pounds weight. 5 
| hs 
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The ſeaſon for fiſhing in the Tweed, 
begins November the 3oth, but the fiſher. 
men work very little til] after Chriſtmas; 
it ends on Michaela day : but the 
corporation of Berwick, who are con- 
ſervators of the river, indulg> the fiſher. 
men with a fortnight after that time, on 
account of the alteration of the ſtyle. 

There are forty one confiderable fiſſe. 
ries on the Tweed, extending upward; 
of about fourteen miles from the mouth, 
which are rented for near five thouſand 
four hundred pounds per annum *. {A 
misfortune attends this river, which re- 
quires a parliamentary remedy : there i; 
no act of parliament for preſerving the 
fiſh in it during the fence months, 
there is in the caſe of many other Britiſh 
rivers, The Tweed being the boundary 
between England and Scotland, part «i 
it belongs to the city of Berwick, and 
the whole north fide (beginning about 
two miles from the town) is entirely 
Scotch property. From ſome diſagree- 
ment between the parties, they refuſe to 
unite for the preſervation of the fiſh; 
and in ſome fiſheries on the north ſid: 
they continue killing ſalmon the whole 


* Britiſh Zoology, vol. iii, p. 244. 
winter, 
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winter, when the death of one fiſh is the 
deſtruction of thouſands. 

About the month of July, the capture 
in the Tweed is prodigious: in.a good 
fiſhery a boat load of them are often tak- 
en at a time: upwards of ſeven hundred 
fiſh have been known to have been taken 
at one hawl; but from fifty to one hun- 
dred is no uncommon occurrence. 


Tus G NET. 


IT differs but little from the Salmon 
in ſize, though it is very different in 
ſhape; being broader and thicker; and 
the tail not being forked. The body is 
all over ſpeckled with aſnh coloured or 
grey ſpots z from whence it derives its 
name. The fleſh is preferable to that of 
ſalmon, and bears a much higher price. 
This fiſh has great ſtrength and agility, 
du making its way from the ſea into the ri- 
eh vers with extreme ſwiftneſs; ſurmount- 
ee · ing almoſt every obſtacle with the great- 
tof eſt eaſe. This fiſh is therefore ſeldom 
n; taken, and conſequently but little known. 
ide It does not aſcend the freſh waters till 
ole Auguſt, which is the time of ſpawning. 


TRE 
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THIS fiſh is al ſo called the bull trout, 
from the thickneſs and ſhortneſs of its 
head. It differs from the ſalmon in hav. 
ing the tail leis forked ; from the grey, 
in having a ſhorter and thicker head; 
and from both in being ſmaller, ſeldom 
exceeding twenty inches in length. Its 
fleſh is white, and leſs delicate than that 
of the ſalmon and grey. 

They delight to lie in deep holes, and 
uſually ſhelter themſelves under the root 
of a tree, When they watch for their 
prey, they generally chuſe that fide of 
the hole which is towards the ſtream, 
that they may the more readily catch 
whatever Non the ſtream brings down. 1 
They will riſe at an artificial fly like 3 and 
ſalmon : but the beſt bait for them is a well tre 
ſcoured brandling, eſpecially thoſe that ſpe: 
breed in a tanner's yard. 

You may angle for them any time in Sor 
a morning, and in the afternoon from oth 
five till night. They are in ſeaſon all col 
the ſummer, When you try to catch co 
them, remember to keep out of ſight, ¶ of 
and let your line fall into the ſtream, the 
without any lead, except one ſingle ſhot, 
and then it will be carried gradually ing ſw 

the 
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the hole. When you have a bite you 
ought not to ſtrike too eagerly ; they bite 
freely enough, and ftruggle hard for their 
lives. It is neceſſary to obſerve, that 
ſome give the name of ſalmon- trout to a 
young ſalmon, which has occafioned ſe- 
yeral to run into errors in treating of this 
fiſh. They have likewiſe in France a 
kind of pond-trout, which they call a 
falmon-trout, that grows to ſuch a mag- 
nitude as to weigh above thirty pounds ; 
and in the Leman Lake near Geneva, 
there are ſome of this kind, that weigh 
hfty pounds. 


Ti TOUT; 


THE trout is a fiſh of excellent taſte, 
and is covered with ſmall ſcales, ufually 
ſtreaked with red. There are ſeveral 
ſpecies of this fiſh, which live in various 
places, and differ in colour and fize, 
Some are found in deep and rapid rivers, 
others in lakes; ſome are of a blackiſh 
colour, others reddiſh, and rather of a gold 
colour, and variouſly marked with ſpots 
of a purple or vermillion die; but on 
the belly they have a yellowiſh caſt. 

This fiſh ſwims with much agility and 
ſwiftneſs, and is faid on hearing thunder 
to 
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THIS fiſh is alfo called the bull trout, 
from the thickneſs and ſhortneſs of its 
head. It differs from the ſalmon in hav- 
ing the tail leſs forked ; from the grey, 
in having a ſhorter and thicker head; 
and from both in being ſmaller, ſeldom 
exceeding twenty inches in length. Its 
fleſh is white, and leſs delicate than that 
of the ſalmon and prey. 

They delight to lie in deep holes, and 
uſually ſhelter themſelves under the root 
of a tree, When they watch for their 
prey, they generally chuſe that fide of 
the hole which is towards the ſtream, 
that they may the more readily catch 
whatever food the ſtream brings down. 
They will riſe at an artificial fly like: 
ſalmon : but the beſt bait for them is a wel 
ſcoured brandling, eſpecially thoſe that 
breed in a tanner's yard. 

You may angle for them any time in 
a morning, and in the afternoon from 
five till night. They are in ſeaſon all 
the ſummer, When you try to catch 
them, remember to keep out of ſight, 

and let your line fall into the ſtream, 
without any lead, except one ſingle ſhot, 
and then it will be carried gradually uy 
the 
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the hole. When you have a bite you 
ought not to ſtrike too eagerly ; they bite 
reely enough, and ftruggle hard for their 
Jives. It is neceffary to obſerve, that 
ſome give the name of falmon-trout to a 
+ young ſalmon, which has occafioned ſe- 
; Wveral to run into errors in treating of this 
n Whſh. They have likewiſe in 'Frands a 
ind of pond-trout, which they call a 
i falmon-trout, that grows to ſuch a mag- 

nitude as to weigh above thirty pounds ; 
d and in the Leman Lake near Geneva, 
chere are ſome of this kind, that weigh 
fifty pounds. 


m Tus TROUT. 


n. THE trout is a fiſh of excellent taſte, 
and is covered with ſmall ſcales, ufually 
i Rreaked with red. There are ſeveral 
ar 8 ſpecies of this fiſh, which live in various 
places, and differ in colour and fize, 
dome are found in deep and rapid rivers, 
mM others in lakes; ſome are of a blackiſh 


a colour, others reddiſh, and rather of a gold 
6 colour, and varioufly marked with ſpots 


of a purple or vermillion die; but on 
iche belly they have a yellowiſh caſt. 
This fiſh ſwims with much agility and 


h ſwiftneſs, and is faid on hearing thunder 


o 
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to be ſo aſtoniſhed, as to become immove- 
able. It feeds upon worms, ſlime, mud, 
inſets, and ſmall fiſhes, which it pur- 
ſues with ſo much eagerneſs, from the 
bottom to the ſurface of the water, that 
it ſometimes throws itſelf into the boats 
paſſing near it. 

Trouts, beſides being well taſted, pro- 
duce good juice, becauſe they are always 
in motion, feed upon good food, and uſu- 
ally ſwim in clear and running ſtreams: 
Thus they acquire leſs groſs and viſcous 
bumours, eat ſhort, and are eaſily di- 
geſted; but they ſoon putrefy and cor- 
rupt, and therefore ſhould be eaten ſoon 
after they are brought out of the water, 


The trout contains much oil, volatile 


ſalt, and phlegm; and agrees with any 
age and conſtitution, In ſummer it 13 
moſt delicious, but in winter it 1s de- 
prived of almoſt all the excellency of 
its taſte. It may be boiled, fried, roaſt- 
ed, or baked; and ſome ſalt it for ex- 
portation, | | 

There is a variety which is called in 
Latin Thymallus, a Thymi Odore, be- 
cauſe it ſmells like thyme. It is delici- 
ous food, eaſy of digeſtion, has good 
juice, and ſo wholſome, that in ſome 
places they allow ſick perſons to eat " 
4 | ts 


Its ſhape reſembles that of the common 
tout, and it, alſo, lives in clear and 
unning waters: it feeds upon the ſame 
dod, and in ſome countries is more va- 
ued for the goodneſs of its taſte than the 
ther ſorts. Its fat is good to remove 
zfints of the ſmall-pox, deafneſs, noiſes 
pf the ears, ſpecks, and catarrhs of the 
yes. 


eaſembles the ſalmon more than an 
ther fiſh. The head is ſhort and round- 
h, the noſe blunt, the body thick, and 
he tail broad. "The mouth is wide, and 
has teeth, not only in the jaws, but 
n the palate and tongue. I he eyes are 
Eroe, with a reddiſh circle round the 
upil; the reſt of the iris being of a ſil- 
er colour, The ſkin readily falls into 
rinkles, and ſeparates from the fleſh, 
n the larger trouts, the back is of a duſky 
ve, and full of black ſpots, which in 
dme are mixed with red. This fiſh has 
o fins on the back; that next the head 
full of black ſpots, and the edge of 
at near the tail is of a vermillion cos 
ur, On the belly there are two pair, 
d Which are always either red or yellow. 
nc It is ſurprizing that this common fiſh 
t. Ws eſcaped the notice of all the ancients, 
| except. 


The trout is of a longiſh form, and 
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except Auſonius, who- only celebrates it 
for its beauty; and that ſo delicate a ſpe- 
cies ſhould be neglected at a time when the 
folly of the table was at its height; and 
that the epicures ſhould overlook a fiſh 
that is found in great quantities in the 
lakes of their own neighbourhood, when 
they ranſacked the univerſe for daintia, 
The milts of Muræ næ were brought fro 
one place; the livers of Scar: from ano. 
ther, and oyſters even from ſs remon 
a ſpot as our Sandwich : but there Wg 
and is now, a faſhion in the article. 
living. 
Bk — is a voracious fiſh, and af 
fords excellent diverſion to the angle 
Theſe fiſii ſhift their quarters to ſpaw: 
and, like the ſalmon, make up toward 
the heads of rivers to depoſit their ſpawi 
They delight in cool and ſmall ſtre 
which deſcend from rocky hills, at 


ſeem particularly fond of ſwimmingdom 
againſt the courſe of the water. Ih pole 
are found in ſmall rivers among and 
Alps, the waters of which are ſo colifWfor 
that no other fiſh can accompany thenpen; 
Trouts are not in the higheſt feat may 
when they are fulleſt of ſpawn, fo th ver) 
are fatteft, and have the moſt delicioilerm 


taſte in July and Auguſt. They bey 


nowen 
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jowever to be in ſeaſon in March, and 
become fo in ſome rivers much ſooner 
an in others, In winter they are lean, 


pf worm with a large head, which in 
ome degree reſembles a clove. At that 
ime the beautiful ſpots diſappear, and 
he lively colour of the belly becomes 
lulky and diſagreeable. But, towards 
he latter end of March, he rouzes from 
is lethargy, rubs off his ill-bred foes a- 
eainſt the gravelly bottoms, and ſoon af- 
er recovers his tormer {ſtrength and vi- 
our. The fleſh is drier and leſs tender 
han that of the ſalmon ; it is, however, 
ſteemed the moſt agreeable of all thoſe 
iſh that reſide continually in freſh water. 
The Fordich trout ſeems to be of a 
different ſort from the reſt, becauſe it is 
moſt as large as a ſalmon, and lives 
nine months in the ſea ; beſides it is ſel- 
un dom caught with the angle, being ſup- 
paled not to feed at all in freſh water; 
and there ſeems to be a probable ground 
for this opinion, for when they are o- 
pened there is nothing found in their 
may. Yet their return to the river is fo 
a very conſtant and punctual, that the fiſh- 
emen know almoſt to a day when to ex- 
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k, and unwholſome, breeding a kind 
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them. When this ſh is in full I 
ſeaſon, the fleſh of it cuts white, FEY 
The uſual baits for a trout are a worm, Mz... 
minnow, and fly, either natural or arti- exp 
ficial. The proper worms are the brand 7 
ling, two upon a hook, lob-worm, earth - Neith 
worm, dung-worm and muggot, but eſpe- 
cially the two firſt, and indeed, in fiſh- 
ing at the bottom, the lob-worm is pre- 

ferable, and is moſt generally uſed, 
This fiſh, as already obſerved, de- 
lights in the ſwifteſt ſtreams, at a ſtream» 
tail in ſpring and latter end of ſummer; 
in May he keeps the upper end, and on 
the ſhallows in ſummer, or at the tails of 
mills; he is particularly fond of a hole 
covered with boughs, and where the 
roots ſhoot down to the water's edge, 
where he can find a good hold; in ſuch 
a place you may find the largeſt, and con- 
ſequently you muſt angle for them near 
ſuch places. When they watch for their 
prey, they generally ſhelter themſelves 
under a bank, a large ſtone, or in the 
weeds, where they are often ſeen lurking 
entirely covered over except their heads, 
When they are diſcovered in this ſitua- 
tion, Bang up the ſtream, and with; 
great care and caution muddy the water, 
Putting in your bait immediately in the 
muddy 
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| muddy part; then keeping yourſelf as 


far from the bank as you can, in order to 
„de out of fight, follow your float, and 
expect ſucceſs. 

Trout may be taken in this manner, 
either with a minnow or two well- ſcour- 
d lob-worms, \ When you uſe two 
worms, put the firſt on the hook with 
the head foremoſt, and then ſlipping it a 
ittle up the line to make room, put on 
e other with the tail foremoſt, after 
which draw the firſt down to it quite 
loſe. This is likewiſe a good bait when 
you angle in the dawn of day, or in the 
Juſk of the evening, or even in the night 
when it is dark. In this caſe you muſt 
put no lead on your line, but throw your 
dait as gently as you can acroſs the ſtream, 
and draw it ſoftly to you on the top of 
he water. This is the beſt method of 
atching the oldeſt and largeſt trout, for 
hey are very fearful and ſhy in the day- 
ime, but in the night they are bold and 
ndaunted ; and generally lying near the 
op of the Water in expectation of meet- 
ng with food ; for if they ſee any thing 
n motion, let it be what it will, they 
vill certainly follow it if it glides gently 
tenſgong. If you put the point of your 
the Wook in at the head of your firſt worm, 
day E 3 and 


and out at the knot, and lip it a little 
way up the line, that you may bait the 
ether the ſame, that fo both tails may 
play, you will find it anſwer very well, 

In angling for à large traut in muddy 
water, it requires ſome art in þaiting 
your hook, ſuppoſe for inſtance the bait 
is 3 dew-worm, you muſt then thru 
the hook in towards the tail, a little a- 
bove the middle, and out again below the 
head, then draw him above the arming 
of the hook, or whipping, and put the 
point into the head of the worm, till i; 
is very near the place where the point ei 
the hook firſt came out, and ſo dray 
back the worm, or that part that was 
above the ſhank. This hook ſhould be 
pretty large. A water-clearing after 
flood, or dark, cloudy, and gloomy wes. 
ther, when it is windy, is moſt fayoura- 
ble for worm fiſhing. In March, April, 
September, and a part of October, the 
warmeſt ſun-ſhiny weather, and the mid- 
dle of the day is beth 

Some make a practice of faſhing at the 
bottom in the dark, with a little bel 
fixed to the top of the rod, in ſuch a man: 
ner, that when the trout. takes the bait, 
the ſound of the bell may give notice 0 
the bite; but athers think this method 


vel 
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very precarious, becauſe the leaſt weed 


that touches your line as it comes down 
the ſtream will deceive you, The ſureſt 
way is to hold your rod in your hand, for 
3s the trout is a bold biter, you will ea- 
fily perceive when he takes the bait: as 
ſoon 25 yau have ſtruck it, give it the 
but of your rod, for if you hold it the 
leaſt upon a level, you are in danger of 
loſing your line. There is a very excel- 
lent method ; make a pair of wings of 
the feather of a land-rail, and point your 
rad with one or more cadis; your hook 
ſhould be briſled, and the head of your 
cadis kept cloſe to your wings, and angle 
with a rod about five yards, and a line 
about three ; caſt your wings and cadis 
up the ſtream, which will drive it down 
under the water towards the lower part 
of the hole; then draw it gently up the 
ſtream, a little irregular, ſhaking your 
rod, and in a few caſts you will be ſure 
to hook him, if there is one in the hole. 
You may angle the ſame way with two 
brandlings. If you uſe two cadis with 
your wings, run your hook in at the 
head, and out at the neck of the fiſt, 
and quite through the other from the head 
to the tail; this is a much approved me- 
thod for catching large trout, 
n 
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In angling with a fly, let your rod be 
ruſh-tapered, with a very flender top, 
that you may throw your fly with great. 
er certainty and eaſe ; for if the top 1s too 
ſtiff, the fly will be ſoon whipped off, 
Your line ſhould be three times the length 
of your rod. In this kind of angling, 
you ſhould place yourſelf ſo that the wind 
may be upon your back, or at leaſt you 
muſt chuſe ſuch a time and place, that 
the wind may blow down the ſtream, and 
then it will affiſt you in laying your fly 
upon the water, before your line touches 
It; for if your line touch the water firſt, 
it will cauſe a rippling that will fright 
the fiſh away. 

The cad-bait upon the point of the 
hook with the artificial fly is recommend- 
ed. Or another way to angle with the 
cad-bait is on the water, as with a fly. 
It muſt ſtand on the ſhank of the hook 
as. the artificial fly, (not come into the 
bend, or the fiſh will not value it, nor 
if you pull the blue gut out) and thus it 
is a moſt excellent bait for the trout, 
Where the river is not violently ſwitt, 
you may place a very flender lead on the 
ſhank, and draw the cad-bait over it: 
raiſe it often from the bottom, and ſo let 
it ſink again. By which means you will 

11.0 
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find good ſport, either in muddy or clear 
water. You may imitate the cad-bait, 
making the head of black filk, and the 
body of yellow wax, or of ſnamoy. When 
the fiſh appear at the top, they will take 
the oak-worm upon the water, rather than 
under it, or than the fly itſelf ; and it is 
more deſired by them. After you have 
dibbed with theſe flies on the ſurface till 
they are dead, cut off their wings, and 
iſh with them at mid-water, or a little 
lower. You may dib for a trout alſo 
with a fly or graſshopper, as you do for 
a chub, under a buſh, by the bank fide, 
with a ſtrong rod, and a 7 Got ſtrong line. 
If they do not rite after half a dozen 
trials, there are none in the ſtream, or 

* diſlike your bait. 
ou need not be very particular in 
the choice of your flies, for a trout is not 
difficult, nor yet very curious about the 
ſeaſon, for ſome have angled ſucceſsfully 
with an artificial May-fly in Auguſt, The 
time of the trout's biting is from ſun- 
riſing till near eleven in the morning, and 
from two in the afternoon till ſun-ſet ; 
and yet the moſt certain times, are nine 
in the morning and three in the afternoon, 
eſpecially if the wind be at ſouth, for 
when it blows from that point it is moſt 
favour- 
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ſavourable to the angler. At this time 
if you angle with a loach about a quar- 
ter of a yard deep in the ſtream, you are 
ſure of catching hſh. If you have not 
this bait, a bull-head, with the gill-fins 
cut off, may prove a good bait, or a min- 
now for want of the others. And as the 
trout may be deceived by almoſt any fly 
at the top, fo he ſeldom refuſes any worm 
at the bottom, or ſmall fiſh in the mid- 
dle;. for. which reaſon he is ſometimes 
caught when trolling for jack. 

You may likewiſe dib for trout in the 
ſame manner as you do for chub, only 
let your fly drop as gently into the water 
as poſſible, and keep it eaſily gliding a- 
long the ſurface ; let it fink a little, and 
ſuddenly raiſe it again, with a ſtrong rod, 
and a ſhort ſtrong line; but be careful 
to keep out of ſight, for the ſhadow of 
your rod, or the flight of a bird over the 
river, will make them fly almoſt as ſwiſt 
as the bird, and it will be ſome minutes 
before. they will ſhew themſelves again, 
You will find good ſpart if you dib with 
the green ſnake-fly whilft alive, which 1s 
thus practicable : colle& a quantity of 
them into a long draw-box, with holes 
in the cover to give them air, where allo 
they will continue freſh and ne! 

| | nig t 
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night or more; take them out from 
thence by the wings, and bait them thus 
upon the hook: firſt take one, for it i; 
common to fiſh with two of them at a 
time, and putting the point of the hook 
into the thickeſt part of the body under 
one of the wings, run it directly thro', 
and out at the other fide, leaving him 
ſpitted acroſs upon the hook, and then 
taking the other, put it on after the 
ſame manner, but with its head the con- 
trary way ; in which poſture they will 
live upon the hook, and play with their 
wings for a quarter of an hour, or more : 
but you muſt be careful to keep their 
wings dry; and alſo that your fingers 
be not wet when you take them out to 
bait them ; for then your batt will be 
ſpoiled, 

With the ſtone-fly you may likewiſe 
dib, but with this variation: the green- 
drake is common both to ſtream and ſtill, 
and to all hours of the day, this is ſel- 
dom dibbed with but in the ſtreams, 
(for in a whiſtling wind a made fly in 
the deep is better,) but obſerve, that 
morning is the time: but much better 
towards eight, nine, ten, or eleven 
o'clock at night, at which time alfo the 
deſt fiſh. rife, and the later the better, 

provided 
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provided you can ſee your fly, and when 
you cannot, a made oy will anſwer the 
purpoſe, 

Trouts are taken in ſome parts of 
England by tickling them; there was 2 
perſon who was very expert in that art; 
he would grope for them in their Jurk- 
ing-places, and gently tickle their ſides, 
which they ſeemed to be delighted with, 
till, at length, approaching their gills 
he held them faſt, and made them pri- 
ſoners ; and it is obſerved in the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions, that carp are 
ſometimes taken by the ſame way. Great 
quantities are alſo taken with the ſpear 
and lanp. 


ThE SAMLET. 


THIS is the leaſt of the trout kind, 
and is frequently found in the Wye, in 
the upper part of the Severn, and the 
rivers that run into it, in the north of 
England, and in Wales, It has a great 
reſemblance to the trout, but is much 
ſmaller, ſeldom exceeding ſix or ſeven 
inches in length, and an inch and an 
half in breadth. It has fewer ſpots than 
the trout, and thoſe which it has are 
not ſo bright. The ſamlet is us, 

al 
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nd has a more forked tail; the ſides 
re not ſo yellow under the ſpots ; and 
he lateral lines in a trout are larger and 
ore red than in the ſamlet. The ſam- 
et has tranſverſe ſpaces near the lines 
pf a blueiſh colour, which the trout 
as not, Some imagine the ſamlet to 
de the fry of the ſalmon, but they are 
ertainly miſtaken, 


Tut CHARR, ox RED CHARR. 


THE charr is an inhabitant of the 
akes of the north, and of thoſe of the 
ountainous parts of Europe. It is 
ound in great abundance in the cold 
akes on the ſummits of the Lapland 
Alps, and is almoſt the only fiſh that 
met with in any plenty in thoſe regi- 
dns. Very few lakes in our iſland pro- 
duce this fiſh, and even thoſe in no great 
plenty. It is found in Winander-mere, 
n Weſtmoreland ; and in Llyn Quellyn, 
ear the foot of Snowdon, and in cer- 
ain lakes in Merionethſhire. It is alſo 
ound in Scotland, in Loch Inah, and 
ther neighbouring lakes. 

The body of the charr is longer and 
ore ſlender than that of the trout, and 
he back is of an olive colour, ſpeckled 
with 
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with whitiſh' ſpots. In general the 
belly is red, though it is ſometimes 
white, eſpecially in the ſpawners : the 
ſcales are very ſmall, and the lateral 
lines ſtraight: the mouth is wide, and 
the jaws are nearly equal: the lower 
part of the fins are of a vermillion die, 
and the gills are quadruple. The chart 
has teeth both in the jaws and on the 
tongue; 2nd in the upper jaw it has a 
double row. Ihe fleſ is ſofter and 
more tender than that of a trout. The 
charr is in very high eſteem, and ex- 
ceeding ſcarce; The inhabitants in the 
neighbour hood of Winander- mere make 
a practice of potting charrs, which are 
uſually ſent᷑ as preſents to remote friends; 
but they cannot be taken in ſufficient 
quantities for ſale even at an unreaſon- 
able price. | 


Tur GELT-CHARR. 


THE gelt or barren charr, is one that 
has not ſpawned the preceding ſeaſon, 
and on that account is reckoned to be 
in the greateſt perfection. It is more 
ſender than the red charr, as being 
without ſpawn. The'backis of a glolly 
hue the ſides ſilvery, mixed with blue, 


and 
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ind ſpotted with pale ted: the ſides of 
the belly are of a pale red, and the bot- 
tom, white. This is found only in thoſe 
| Wakes, which are alſo inhabited by the 
d red charr. 


Tux GRAYLING, ox UM BRE. 


THIS is a voracious fiſh, and takes 
bait very eagerly. It ſwims rapidly, 
and diſappears like the tranſient paſſage 
of a ſhadow, from whence it probably 
(= Mderived the name of umbra. 
e *© The anbra ſwift eſcapes the quickeſt 
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It is a fiſh of an elegant form : the 
body is longer and flatter than that of a 
trout, and ſeldom exceeds eighteen inches 


vers of the gills of a gloſly green: the 
back and ſides are of a fine ſilvery grey, 
from whence it has its name of gray- 
ling; though they ſeem to glitter with 
pangles of gold, and are marked with 


top of the back fin is red, and the lower 
e ¶ part of a blueiſh purple: the fins of the 
g belly are blueiſh, ſpotted with black. 


in length. The head is duſky : the co-- 


black ſpots irregularly placed. The 


* Amzn, Acad. Iv, 159. | 
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The lips are rough like a file, the tongy 
ſmooth, and the gills quadruple. 

The grayling haunts clear and rail 
ſtreams; particularly thoſe that flow 
through mountainous countries. It i 
found in the Hodder, the Dove, the 
Trent, the Derwent, the Wye, and the 
Lug. It is alſo very common in Lap- 
land, It is a firm, good, and wholeſome 
fiſh. It may be eaten all the year, bu 
in December it is in the higheſt ſeaſon, 


ay | 
he (k 


In $M ELIT. 
SMELTS are uſually about fix inches 


long, and near an inch in breadth, but 
they are ſometimes found of the length 
of twelve inches ; they have a very pe- 
culiar ſcent, from whence their Engliſh 
name is derived melt, that is, ſmell it. 
People greatly diſagree reſpecting the 
ſcent of this fiſn; ſome aſſert it flavours 
of the violet, others of the cucumber :if 
we acknowledge that we are of the latter 
opinion, The Germans however di- r 4 
tinguiſh it by the delicate title of inci- en 
fiſch. The ſmelt is the leaſt of theſe} of 
kind of fiſh, and is of a very beautifulÞ4 : 
form and colour: the head is ſo tranſ- I be) 
parent, that all the lobes of the brain ® 

may N 
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ay be plainly and diſtinctly ſeen ; and 


he ſkin in general is ſo thin, that, with 


microſcope, the blood may be 


bſerved to circulate, The ſcales are 


all, and fall off with the lighteſt 
duch. The back is of a duſky colour, 
ut the belly and fides ſhine like ſilver: 
e tail conſiſts of nineteen rays, and is 
vrked. The iris of the eye is filvery ; 
e pupil of a full black; and the under 
w is the longeſt, It has four large 
th in the front of the upper jaw, and 
eral ſmall ones in the ſides of both. 
t has two rows of teeth in the roof of 
e mouth ; and two others of large teeth 
the tongue. 

Smelts inhabit the ſeas that waſh the 
lands of Great Britain and Ireland the 
ole year, and never go very remote 
om ſhore, except when they aſcend the 
vers. It has been obſerved, that they 
e ſeen in rivers ſome months before 


Ney ſpawn, but immediately afterwards 


ley all return to the ſalt water, and ne- 
r appear again in the freſh ſtreams till 
enext ſeaſon, The fleſh of the ſmelt 
loft and tender, and of a delicate taſte ; 
ad is therefore in very high eſteem. 
dey are frequently ſerved up to table 
a kind of garniſh to large fiſh ; and 

17 3 | they 
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they ought, in that caſe, to be conſider. 
fy only as garniſh, for they are ſeldom 

t to be eaten; the cook generally keep. 
ing them ſo long before the fire that they 
become dry, inſipid, and taſteleſs. 

Leſs than twenty years ago, ſmelt 
were 10 fearce and valuable as ſometime; 
to ſell for four or five pounds the hun 
dted; but they are now to be purchaſed, 
in general, for The, ten, or twelve ſhil 
lings per hundred. 

En March, if the ſpring be mild, pre 
digious quantities of this delicate fi 
make their appearance in the river Mer 
RE which often ſeems of a greeniſh ce 
cur, ſrom the vaſt bodies of ſmelts whic! 
then ſwim about. At this time, ever 
boat, every fiſherman, and every net, | 
employed, and even the boys with cat 
bage-nets catch theſe fiſh, which a 
double the ſize of thoſe uſually caug 
in the Thames; ſometimes the baſkets 
pails, boats, and the very banks, are fl 
led with ſparlipgs, as they are called i 
Cheſhire, where, from the great plenty 
they are frequently fold at four-pence i 
ſcore. Some of theſe fidh have bet 
caught in Roſtern Mere, and other {i 
waters, where the fiſhermen have wall 
the ſpawn from their nets ;. but theſe fi 
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appear lean ;z neither do they breed in 


ponds, 

The beſt way of angling for them is 
with a pater-noſter line, with a ſmall 
ſhot to fink it under water: your baits 
ſhould he earth-bobs, gentles well ſcour- 
ed, paſte, or the fiſh itſelf, cut into ſmall 
bits ſufficient to cover your hook; they 
are ſeldom caught with angling, as they 
ſtay about Warrington * little time 
after they have ſpawned, but they are 
caught in the ſalt part af the river all the 
year round with nets. 


Tae SouTHameTon SME LT. 


THIS agrees with the common kind, 
in having two back fins, in colour, in 
the tranſparency of the back and head, 
&c. but has nothing of the violet or cu- 
cumber ſmell. It ſwarms in the ſea a- 
bout Southampton, and is the common 
bait for whiting, mackrel, flat-fiſh, &c. 


Tus GUINTIAD. 


THE guiniad is an inhabitant of ſe- 
veral of the lakes of the Alpine parts of 
Europe, It is alſo found in Scotland, 
leeland, and Wales, particularly in Pem- 


ble- 
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ble-meer, a lake in Merionethſhire. The 
ſhape of this fiſh is not much unlike that 
of the ſalmon, the uſual length is about 
twelve or thirteen inches, and its great- 
eſt depth about three inches. The back 
is duſky, and the belly white. The 
head is ſmall, ſmooth, and of a light 
blue on the top, ſpeckled with darker 
ſpots, and the ends of all the fins are of 
a dark blue: the eyes are very large, and 
the pupil of a deep blue: the mouth is 
ſmall and toothleſs; and the covers of 


the pills are ſilvery, powdered with black. 


The Britiſh word guiniad, which ſigni- 
fies whiting, was given it on account of 
the whiteneſs of its body. They are in 
ſeaſon in the ſummer, and, though the 
fiſh is white, it has the flavour of that 
of the trout : it is however much higher 
in eſteem, becauſe it is a greater rarity, 
The Scotch have a tradition, that it was 
firſt introduced there by the beauteous 
queen, their unhappy Mary Stuart, 
Theſe fiſh approach the ſhores in im- 
menſe quantities in ſpring and in ſummer, 
and, in many places, prove a great re- 
lief to the poor, 
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Tan PIX E. 


THE pike has a roundiſh oblong bo- 
dy, with a flat head, and ſquare back: 
the ſnout is very prominent, and the 
lower jaw is ſomewhat longer than the 
upper. The mouth is we wide, and 
the teeth are very ſharp, diſpoſed only in 
the front of the upper jaw ; but in both 
ſides of the lower jaw, in the roof of the 
mouth, and ſometimes on the tongue: 
the eyes are ſmall, and the tail is forked, 
The body is covered with ſmall thick 
ſcales, which are moiſtened on the edges 
with a kind of ſlime that has a greeniſh 
caſt ; and the younger the fiſh is, the 
greener he appears. The back and ſides, 
when turned towards the light, appear 
to have ſomewhat of a golden hue: the 
ſides are ſpotted with yellow, and the 
belly is white, It has duſky ſpots, and 
reddiſh lines on the tail, eſpecially to- 
" Evards the corners. | 
, The pike will ſwallow other fiſh which 
are almoſt as large as itſelf; not even 
excepting thoſe of their own kind. In- 
numerable are the inſtances mentioned 
by authors of the voracity of this fiſh, . 
Mr. Pennant informs us of a pike being 

choaked, 
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choaked, by attempting to ſwallow one 
of its own ſpecies, that proved too large 
a morſe], Tt will devour the water“ rat, 
and draw down the young ducks as they 
are ſwimming on the water. At lord 
Gower's canal at Trentham, a pike ſeiz- 
ed the head of a ſwan, as it was feeding 
under water, and gorged ſo much of it 
as killed them both. Geſner indeed re- 
lates an inſtance that borders a little on 
the ,marvellous *. He tells us, that 2 
famiſbed pike on the Rhine ſeized on the 
lips of a mule that was brought to water, 
and that the beaſt drew the fiſh out be- 
fore it could diſengage itſelf. 

The longevity af the pike is very re- 
markable. Rzaczynſti tells us of one 
that was ninety years of age ; and es a 
Geſner ſays, that in 1497 a pike was 
taken near Hailbrun, in abe with a 
brazen ring affixed th it, on which were 
the following wards in Greek charac- 
ters: „ I am the fiſh which was firſt 
« of all put into this lake by the hands 
© of the governour of the univerſe, F RE- 
* DERICK the Second, the 5th of Oc- 
© tober 1230:” ſuppoſing this to bea 
fact, the fiſh was at leaſt two hundred 
and ſixty- ſeven years of age. 3 
„ Geſner piſc. 503, + Hiſt, nat. Foloniæ, 152. 
Their 
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Their uſual time of ſpawning is in 
arch, and ſometimes ſooner if the 
| ſpring is forward. Fhey are exceeding- 
| y prolific, forty-eight thouſand eggs 
| ang been found in one of their roes. 
. WT tey are in ſeaſon all the year, except 
1 ſpawning time, and about ſix weeks 
˖ 


aſter it. The fleſh is firm, white and 
weet'; but if the fiſh exceeds ten or 
welve pounds in weight, it has a rank- 
ſh flavour. 
The pike ĩs good and nouriſhing food, 
nd agrees at all times, but eſpecially in 
inter, with any age and conſtitution. 
dome authors pretend, that it is hard of 
ligeſtion, heavy in the ſtomach, and al- 
ays affords bad juice; but theſ quali- 
es are only applicable to ſuch as live in 
onds, and marſhy places, and feed up- 
n ſlime and mud. Jovius thinks the 
ike has but an ordinary taſte, and Au- 
ac-Hnius does not eſteem it; but its taſte 
rt Wiſters according to the country in which 
nds is bred, The roe provokes vomiting, 
:£- d ſometimes? purges violently; The 
)c- Wke contains much oil, and volatile ſalt. 
e 21 Mr. Lee; of Thelwell in Cheſhire, . 
red Fad ſtored a pit; but when he Jaded it, 
| expeCtation' of catching a great num- 
. of filly to his- he 
found 


I 
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found only a large lean pike, which had 
devoured all the ſtore-fiſn, and had in 
his ſtomach a water-wagtail, and a young 
throſtle, which were ſuppoſed to have 
been hopping on a twig near the water, 

A pike catched in Barn-meer (a large 
ſtanding water in Cheſhire,) was an ell 
long, and weighed thirty-five pounds; 
it was preſented to lord Cholmondeley, 
who ordered it to be put into a canal in 
the garden, wherein were abundance of 
ſeveral ſorts of iſh; About twelve months 
after, his lordſhip drawed the canal, and 
found that this overgrown pike had de- 
voured all the fiſh, except one large cary, 
that weighed between nine and ten 
pounds, and that was bitten in ſeveral 
places. The pike was then put into the 
canal again, together with abundance of 
fiſh with him to feed upon, all which 


he devoured in leſs than a year's time; 


and was obſerved by the gardener and 


workmen there to take the ducks, and 


other water-foul, under water; where- 


upon they ſhot magpies and crows, and 


threw them into the canal, which th: 
pike took before their eyes: of this they 
acquainted lord Cholmondeley, wh 


thereupon ordered the flaughterman ti 


fling ia calves bellies, chickens guts, 2:4 


ſuch 


ch like garbage to him, to prey upon 
ut being ſoon after neglected, he died, 
ſuppoſed, for want of food, 

In the ſtew for preſerving fiſh, at John 
zerton's, Eſq; at Tatton in Cheſhire, a 
arge pike was taken out, when there 
ppeared at his mouth the tail of a fiſh, 
hich being pulled out, proved to be 
nother pike, weight one pound, and 
as then alive. 

In 1730, whilſt Peter Bold, of Bold, 


of Lancaſhire, was netting ſome pits in 
u Porton- wood, he ſaw a pike lying a- 
„est the weeds. Mr. Ralph Taylor, 


gentleman who accompanied him, twice 
tempted to ſeize the pike, but it eſ- 
aped, Afterwards the pit was drawn, 
d a tench about five pounds weight 
ulled out; and fo was this pike, with 
e tail of another hanging out of its 
jouth, which being meaſured with the 
ther, proved nearly of equal ſize, 

About the year 1740, when Robert 
Iyde of Coſnal, Eſq; came of age, he 
ad a large company of gentlemen to 
ine with him, to whom a fiſherman 
ought three pikes, one of twenty-three 
dunds, another of twelve-pounds, and 
Wethicd of four-pounds, which he had 
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of twel de pounds appeared in many plac 
to have been bit, which he thus account. 
ed for. Whilſt he was drawing the hf 
to land; it was laid held of by a large 
pike, which ſtuck faſt; and was landed, 
but then quitted his hold and got away, 

The pike delights in a quiet, ſhady; 
unfrequentedwater, and lurks in the mid 
of weeds, flags, or bull-ruſhes: yet hi 
frequently makes excurſions from thence 
and ranges about in ſearch of prey: it 
cold weather he lies deep, and near the 
bottom, but as the weather grows wam 
he frequents the fhallows. In a ve 
hot, clear, ſultry day, he may be ſe 
lying on the fufface of the water, bu 
then you cannot tempt him with an 


bait, His beſt biting time is early I. 
the morning and Jate in the evening 8 
when there is a briſk wind, and when fort) 
the water is clear. If they bite at a. br 
they will take the bait at firſt ; it is the en 
fore uſeleſs to throw it often in the ſandÞ'® | 


place. He will take any fort of bait, ex 
cept a fly; but the principal are you 
roach, dace. gudgeons, minnows, Joach 
es and bleak: in July young frogs ant 
ſalmon- ſmelts are proper; and in winte 


the fat of bacon, Your baits in genen 
ſhould be freſh; fwect and clean, and {Gam 


yo 
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ou expect to catch large ones, your baits 
uſt not be too ſmall, otherwiſe you 
ay ſpend a great deal of time to little 
purpoſe. > 
The beſt of the water-frogs for a pike 
s the yelloweſt that can be got: and 
hat your frog may continue long alive, 
put your hook into its mouth and out at 
his gills, and then with a fine needle 
and ilk faſten the upper part of his leg 
ith only one ſtitch to the arming-wire 
pf your hook, or tie it gently above the 
pper joint to the armed-wire, bein 
zreful to hurt him as little as poſſible, 
There are ſeveral ways of fiſhing for a 
Wpike, but the principal are trowling, 
trimmer-angling, and ſnap angling. 
In trowling, the line ſhould be made 
of green filk, or thread, and ſhould be 
Wiorty yards long, or upwards, if the river 
s broad. Very great care ſhould be ta- 
cen that your line may run freely out; 
for if it knots, or entangles, and by that 
exWuecans checks the motion of the pike as 
un be runs away with the bait, he will let 
Wit go, and will not be prevailed upon to 
ani take it again very ſoon, unleſs he be ex- 
tremely hungry. When you have fixed 
your bait on your hook, with as little 
damage to it as poſſible, caſt it up and 
G 2 down 
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down ſuch places as you imagine the pike 
frequents, letting it ſink a confiderab|, 
depth before you pull it up again. When 
the pike comes, you may ſometimes per. 
ceive by a motion in the water, or 2 
leaſt you may feel him, which is th 
ſame thing. When this happens, you 
bufinefs is to give him line enough, that 
he may have free ſcope to go where he 
pleaſes, without the leaſt check, for th 
reaſons above-mentioned, When he! 
got into his hold, there let him lie ti 
you perceive the line move, and then you 
may conclude he has pouched the bait; 
then wind up your line till you think it i 
almoſt ſtraight, and with a nimble jerk 
contrary to the way the pike takes, hook 
and land him as foon as you can. 

A trimmer is made uſe of in the ti 
part of a river, or in a pond, meer, d 
canal. Your bait, which ſhould be 
young roach, dace, or gudgeon, mi) 
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hang about mid-water, and may be [ell 


to itſelf while you are fiſhing elſewher 
By this artifice one perſon may do 
much execution as if he had a compa 
nion along with him, with little or nd 
additional trouble to himſelf. 

A ſnap is generally two large 


hooks 
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in the middle to hang your bait upon. 
When f ras make uſe of it, take a gud- 
en geon, dace, of fmall roach, and fix it to 
- the ſmall hook, by running it under the 
back fin; then let it ſwim down the cur- 
be rent, and when you perceive the float to 
uy be drawn under water, you may con- 
1 clude the pike has laid hold of it; there- 
ny fore give it a ſmart jerk, and without 
e giving him time to play, keep your line 
always ftraight, drawing him towards 
ti the ſhore as ſoon as you can, without 
oa breaking your tackle, and then with your 
it landing-net throw him out of the water. 
It will always be the moft prudent me- 
1: thod to have gimp or braſs wire next 
or: your hook, and your line to be rather 
Wl ſhorter than the rod. 
ſti Obſerve, that in trowling, the head 
of the bait-fiſh muſt be at the bent of 
the hook, and muft come out at or near 
his tail, But the effential difference be- 
tween theſe two methoils is, that in the 
former, the pike is always ſuffered to 
pouch or ſwallow the bait ; but, in the 
latter, you are to ftrike as ſoon as he has 
taken it, = 
The common trowling hook, for a 
living bait, conſiſts of two large hooks, 
with one common ſhank, made of one 
G 3 piece 
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piece of wire, of about three quarters ¶ rea 
of an inch long, placed back to back, ſo is t 
that the points may not ſtand in a right int. 
line, but incline ſo much inwards, a it u 
that the g with the thank, may form an wil 
angle, little Jeſs than equilateral. At at 

the top of the ſhank js a loop, left in the dea 
bending, the wire to make the hook dou-ſ abo 
ble, through which is put a ſtrong twift· ¶ the 
ed braſs- wire, of about ſix inches long; ¶ hoo 
and to this is looped another ſuch linł, N gim 
but both fo looſe, that the hook and the to 
lower link may have room to play: to bark 
the end of the line faſten a ſteel ſwivel. ter 

Tbere is however a fort of trowling- ſhar 
hook different from that already deſcrib - ¶ cho 
ed, and to which it is thought prefer Nc. 
able, which will require another ms -· ¶gim 
nagement; this is no more than tuo vel! 
fiugle hooks tied back to back, with the 
ſtrong piece of gimp between the ſhanks the 
in the whipping the hooks and the gimp near 
tagether make a ſmall loop, and take in ·¶ bros 
to it two links of chain of about an 
eighth of an inch diameter; and into the 
lawer link, by means of a ſmall ſtapl* 


of wire, faſten by the greater end a b. 1 
of lead, of a conical figure, and fome-Mng- 
what ſharp at the point. Theſe hoo than 


read 


are to be had at the fiſhing-tackle ſnop have 
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sf ready fitted up. This latter kind of hook 
ſo is to be thus ordered, wiz. put the lead 
t into the mouth of the bait-ffh, and ſew 
it up; the Aſh will live ſome time, and 
nM will ſwim with near the ſame eaſe as if 
\t at liberty. But if you trowl with a 
he dead-bait, as ſome do, Jet the ſhank be 
u- about ſix inches long, and Jeaded from 
t. the middle as low as the bent of the 
2; hook, to which a piece of very ſtrong 
E gimp "muſt be faſtened by a ſtaple, and 
hel two. links of chain; the thank muſt be 
barbed like ,a dart, and the lead a quar- 
ter of an inch ſquare : the barb of the 
ſhank muſt. ſtand like the luke of an an- 
chor, which is placed in a contrary di- 
xection to that of the ſtock. Let the 
gimp be about a fogt long, and fix a ſwi- 
vel to the end of it. To bait it, thruſt 
the barb of the ſhank into the mouth of 
the bait-fiſh, and bring jt out at his fide 
near the tail ; when he barb is thus 
in · brought through, it cannot return, and 
the fiſh will be perfectly ſtraigkt; a cir- 
eumſtance that renders the trouble of ty- 
ing the tail unneceſſary. 

There is alſo another ſort of trowl - 
ing- hook, which is, indeed, no other 
than what moſt writers on this ſubject 
ave mentioned; but the others here de- 
ſetibed 
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ſcribed are late improvements; and this 
is a hook either ſingle or double, with ; 
long ſhank, leaded about three inches uy 
the wire with a piece of lead about: 
quarter of an inch ſquare at the greater 
or lower end: fix to the ſhank an armed 
wire about eight inches Jong ; to bait 
this hook, thruſt your wire into the 
mouth of the fiſn, quite through his bel. 
ly, and out at his tai}, placing the wir 
ſo as that the point of the hook may be 
even with the belly of the bait-fiſh ; and 
then tie the tail of the fiſh with ſtrong 
thread to the wire. Some faſten it with 
a needle and thread, which is a neat way, 
Both with the trowl, and at the ſnap, 
cut away one of the fins of the bait-ff 
cloſe at the gills, and another behind the 
vent on the contrary fide ; which wil 
make it play the better. The bait being 
thus fixed, is to be thrown in, and keft 
in conſtant motion in the water, ſome- 
times ſuffered to fink, then gradual) 
raiſed; now drawn with the ſtream, and 
then againſt it; ſo as to counterfeit tli 


motion of a ſmall fiſh in ſwimming. It 


a pike is near, he miftakes the bait for i 


living fiſh, ſeizes it with prodigious get. 


dineſs, goes off with it to his hold, and 
in about ten minutes pouches it, "I 
N e 
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he has thus ſwallowed the bait, you will 
ſee the line move, which is the ſignal for 
ſtriking him; do this with two jerks, 
and then play him. Chuſe to trowl in 
clear, and not in muddy water, and in 
windy weather, if the wind be not eaſ- 
terly. Some uſe in trowling and ſnap- 
ping, two or more ſwivels to their line; 
by which means the twiſting of the line 
is prevented, the bait plays more freely, 
and, though dead, is made to appear as 
if alive; which, in rivers, is doubtleſs 
an excellent method: but thoſe Who 
chooſe to fiſh in ponds, or ſtill waters, 
will find very little occaſion for more 
than one. 

The pike is alſo to be caught with a 
minnow; for which method obſerve the 
following directions. Get a ſingle hook, 
lender, and long in the ſhank ; let it re- 
ſemble the ſhape of a ſhepherd's crook ; 
put Jead upon it, as thick near the bent 
as will go into the minnow's mouth : 
place the point of the hook directly up 
the face of the fiſh; let the rod be as 
long as you can properly manage, with 
a line of the ſame length, caſt up and 


own, and manage it as when you trowl 


with any other- bait: if, when the pike 
has taken your bait, he runs to the end 
of 
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of the line before be has gorged it, do 1 
not ſtrike, but hold ſtill only, and he lake 
will return back, and ſwallow it : but Wake 
if you uſe that bait with a trowl, it is 
preferable to all others, When you haye 
ſtruck him, be ſure to have your line rea- 
dy and lack, that he may take as much MW 1 
liberty as he will: for when he finds Wof tl 
himſelf trepanned with the hook, he will Wof t 
exerciſe all his ſtrength and cunning to get I long 
Jooſe. As you feel him come eaſily to- ¶ ma 
wards you, you may be ſtill drawing, till N moi 
you feel him make reſiſtance again: then ¶ mou 
t him have his ſwing till his fury is Wand 
over; after which gather your line to wick 
you again till he ſtarts away; and if you have 
can get him to the top, it will fooner Wrrils 
tire him: for the more he ſtrives and Work 
throws himſelf from you, the ſooner be Hof t 
will be weary, After this manner, by 
drawing him up, and letting him looſe 
again, you may tame him till you bring 
him to ſhore, and land bim by the net. 7 
But if you are unprovided with this con- ¶not 
venience, beware pf attempting to take is gr 
him out by the back or tail, but graf 
him by the head, and put your finger 
into his eyes, If you lay hold by bs 
gills, your fingers may be injured witl 
his bites, © 11 


The ARGENTINE, 33 
Tze pike is common in moſt of the 
lakes of Europe, but the largeſt are thoſe 
t Wiaken in Lapland, 
8 . 
e 
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a THIS fiſh is alſo known by the name 
Jof the ſea-needle : its form reſembles that 
of the river pike, but is proportionabl 
et longer and rounder. It is covered wit 
- ſmall ſcales, and has an oblong conical 
il MW ſnout, The colour of the inſide of the 
en mouth is between a yellow and a purple, 
and the jaws and tongue are furniſhed 
with teeth. The eyes, which ate large, 
have each a ſilver coloured iris: the noſ- 
trils are wide and round. The tail is 
forked, The ſea pike is an inhabitant 
of the Mediterranean. 


Tur ARGEN TINE. 


a THIS is a ſmall 6ſh of a flender form, 
O- got unlike that of the pike. "The back 
ale Wis green, and the ſides, beneath the la- 
[2p Mtctal line, ate ſilvety. The noſe is 
5" Wharp-pointed, the eyes large, and the 
hoffteeth very minute: the head is ſo tranſ- 
parent, that the brain may be ſeen thro” 
the ſkall, It is however principally diſ- 
tinguiſhed 
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tinguiſhed from all other fiſh by the air. 
bladder, which is conical at both ſides, 
and outwardly appears as if it was co» 
vered with poliſhed leaf-lilver, This is 
uſed in the manufacture of artificial pearl. 
This fiſh is often ſeen in the fiſh - markets 
at Rome. Ft 83-89 
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THE form of a mullet reſembles that 
of a dace: the head is almoſt ſquare, 
and flat at the top; the noſe is ſharp, 
and the lips thick. It has large ſcales, 
not only on the body, but alſo on the 
head, and the covers of the gills. The 
back is of a blueiſn brown, and the bel - 
1y white. The lateral lines are varie- 
gated alternately with black and white, 
The eyes have no other ſkin than theit 
own coats, and the forward back · fin is 
radiated with five long ſpines. The 
mouth is deſtitute of teeth, but the 
tongue is roughiſh ; and there are two 
rough bones on each fide of the palate. 
This fiſh has alſo a bone beſet with 
prickles, at each corner of the mouth: 
when at its full growth, it is about eigh- 
teen inches long. It viſits the rivers in 
the ſouthern parts of England, in tht 

beginning 


3 
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beginning of the ſummer with every tide, 
and returns back when the water ebbs. 
Thoſe taken near Arundel, in Suſſex, 
are ſaid to be much ſuperior. to any o- 
thers, The mullet is an excellent fiſh 
for the table, 

Mullets generally come in great ſhoals, 
and keep rooting in the ſand or mud, 
lice hogs. They are very ſagacious, 
and when ſurrounded with a net, the 
bole ſhoal frequently eſcapes by leaping 
yer it; for when one takes the lead, the 
others immediately follow. Oppian takes 
otice of this circumſtance, and his ob- 
ervations are thus tranſlated by Jones. 


The mullet, when encircling ſeines incloſe, 

The fatal threads and treach'rous boſom 
knows. | 

ſtant he rallies all his vig'rous pow'rs, 

Nad faithful aid of ev'ry nerve implores ; 

er battlements of cork updarting flies, 

nd finds from air th'eſcape that ſea denies. 

ut ſhould the firſt attempt his hopes de- 
ceive, 

ind fatal ſpace th' impriſon'd fall receive, 

xhauſted 329 no ſecond leap ſupplies; 

t. doom'd todeath the proſtrate victim lies 

eſign'd, with painful expectation waits, 

ill thinner elements complete his fates. 

The mullet was in great eſtimation a- 


long the Romans, and bore an exceed- 
: Ry 
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ing high price. The price given for 
one in the days of Juvenal and Pliny is 
a ſtriking evidence of the luxury and ex- 


travagance of that age, I 
MvuLLum /ex millibus emit Ac, 
LEquantem ſane paribus ſeſtertia libris. the 
Tov. fat. ij t ⁰ 
The laviſh fave of \ 

Six thouſand pieces for a mullet gave, gills 


A ſefterce fer each pound. 


DarEx. 


Aſinius Celer, however, a man of cn 
ſular dignity, was infinitely more Javif 
than the epicure mentioned by Juvena 
for he gave eight thouſand mummi, 0! 
fixty-four pounds eleven ſhillings ant 
Eight-penice, for a fifh of fo ſmall a fit 
as the mullet “. Such indeed was thi 
luxury of the times, that there wen 
ſtews in the eating-rooms, ſo that th 
fiſh could at once be brought from un 
der the table and placed upon it; th 
even put the mullets in tranſparent vaſes 
that they might be entertained with t 
various changes of its colour while it h 
expiting +. | 


—T 


* 


* Plin. lib. Ix. c. 17. een 
+ Seneca, nat. Quzt#. lib. ii, c. 16. 
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Tue FLYING-FISH, 


IN ſhape and colour the flying - fiſn 
nearly reſembles that of a herring, but 
the eyes are larger in proportion. It has 

„wo pair of fins like wings; the greater 
of which are placed a little behind the 
gills, and the lefler about the region of 
the vent. The wings before are pre- 

. Jeeded with a ſmall fin of fix rays; and 

„e upper part of the wings is of a dirty 

olive colour ; but on the edge they are 
beautifully painted with round blue ſpots. 

y the help of theſe wings they ariſe out 

of the water, and fly a conſiderable way, 
ito avoid the purſuit of the dolphins and 
other fiſhes that would devour them. 
ome authors ſay that they will fly for two 


9 2 


when their fins grow dry; in their flight 
bey go ſometimes on one fide, ſome- 
times on the other, and are taken either 
a the water by gilt - heads, or out of it 
by ſea-mews or cormorants. They are 
never taken by fiſhing for them; but 
ill often fly into the ſhips that fail be- 
ween the tropics. Nieuhoff ſays, that 
be flying-fiſh is blueiſh on the back, but 
iclinipg to brown towards the tail; 

H 2 that 


Wundred paces together, and fall down 
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that it has Jarge eyes, broad yellowiſh tot 
fins, and in ſhape reſembles the ſmelt, MW ha 
Different authors, ſays a naturaliſt, I lar, 
having given different accounts of this if the 
fiſh, renders it highly probable, that W mo 
there are ſeveral kinds of them. The are 
fleſh of them has a very agreeable f!z- ¶ occ 
vour, and is very wholeſome ; which, N wh: 
very likely, may be the inducement to i the 
other fiſhes ſo frequently to purſue it, MW Th. 
Mr. Ray affirms, that he has ſeen them I blac 
frequently in the fhſh-marxets at Rome, 
as well as in the iſlands of Sicily and 
Malta, where they are brought for ſale, 
The antients were acquainted with this 
ſpecies : Pliny mentions it under the 
name of hyrundo, and ſpeaks of its fiy- 
ing faculty. 


Tus HERRING. 
HERRINGS differ greatly in fize, 


but the uſual length is from nine inches 
to a foot. The colour of the back and 
ſides is green, varied with blue, and the 
belly is filvery. What principally dil 
tinguiſhes this iſh from all others, 1s 4 
ſcaly line that runs along the belly front 
the head to the tail. The ſcales art 
large, thin, and fall off with a ſligt 
i | touch 
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touch, - It has no ſpots, and the belly is 
ſharp like a Wedge. The eyes are very 
large; the edges of the upper jaw and 
the tongue are very rough; but the whole 
mouth is void of teeth: the pill-covers 
are very looſe, and open wide z which 
occaſions the immediate death of the fiſh 
when taken out of the water; whence 
the proverb ariſes, as dead as a herring. 
The tail is forked, and the ſwimming- 
bladder is of a filver colour. 

The fleſh of the herring is in great 
eſteem, being fat, ſoft, and delicate; 
eſpecially if it is dreſt ſoon after it is taken. 

Herrings are met with in vaſt ſhoals on 
the coaſt of America, as low as Caro- 
lina: they are alſo extremely numerous 


in the ſeas of Kamtzchatka. Their 


great winter rendezvous is within the 
artic circle ; where they continue ſeve- 
ral months in order to recruit themſelves 
after the fatigue of ſpawning ; the ſeas 
within that ſpace ſwarming with inſect 
food, in a much greater degree than in 
our warmer latitudes, 

Herrings begin to appear off the Shet- 
land Iſles in April and May; but the 
grand ſhoal make their appearance in 
June. Their number is ſo immenſe as 
to alter the appearance of the very ocean. 
| 8 - i They 
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They are divided into diſtin columns of 
five or {1x miles in length, and three or 
four in breadth, and they drive the wa- 
ter before them with a kind of rippling ; 
ſometimes they fink for a few minutes, 
then riſe again to the ſurface, and in fing 
weather reflect a variety of ſplendid co- 
Jours. 
Towards the end of June, herrirg; 
are in full row, and they continue in 
perfection till the beginning of winter, 
when they begin to depoſit their ſpawn, 
The young herrings approach the ſhores 
in July and Auguſt, and. are then from 
balf an inch to two inches in length, 
Very fe young herrings being found in 
our ſeas during winter, it is imagined, 
at they muſt return to their parent. 
aunts beneath the ice, to repair the vali 
deſtruction of their race during ſummer, 
by men, fowl, and fiſh. Some few oi 
the old herrings continue on our coaſts 
the whole year, but their number is vcr; 
inconfiderable. 
The herring-fiſhery-is of great ant! 
oe the Dutch firſt engaged in it a. 
ut the year 1164: their diligence and 
ſkill gives them a ſuperiority over us in 
that branch of trade even at this day; 
it is nevertheleſs a conſiderable artic« 


among 
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zmong the 1 * Varmouth has long 


been famous for its herring fair, which 
was regulated by an act in the 31ſt of 
Edward the Third: that town is ob- 
liged, by its charter, to ſend to the ſhe- 
riffs of Norwich one hundred herrings, 
to be made into twenty-four pies, by 
them to be delivered to the lord of the 
manor of Eaſt Carleton, who is to con- 
vey them to the king -. 

This valuable fiſhery has not eſcaped 
the attention of the preſent generation. 
By the 28th of Geo. II. C. 14. it is en- 
acted, that if any perſon ſhall damnify 
or deſtroy, without the conſent of the 
ſociety of the Free Britiſh Fiſhery, any 
of the nets, fails, cordages, ſtores, or 
other materials belonging to the ſaid ſo- 
ciety, he ſhall forfeit to the ſociety tre- 
ble value by diſtreſs; and for want of 
diſtreſs, to be committed to the houſe of 
correction for three months. 

Immenſe quantities of theſe fiſh are 
annually taken, many of which are con- 
ſumed whilſt they are freſh, and the reſt 
are ſalted, pickled, or ſmoak-dried, and 
are an edible article all over Europe. 

Freſh herrings, conſidered as a food, 
are ſaid to be very good aliment, if uſed 


* Cambden Britan. i. 458. 


mo- 
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moderately; but, taken in quantities 
diſproportioned to the powers of digef. 
tion, they produce a putrefaction in the 
ſtomach, of the alcaline kind, and are 
attended with very bad conſequences, 
But pickled herrings are very bad ali- 
Ment, the fleſh being rendered hard, and 
ſcarcely digeftible by the vital powers, 
Theſe, however, are leſs injurious than 
thoſe which are ſalted and dried; theſe 
laſt being more hardened, and conſe- 
quently leſs eaſily digeſted. 

It was a queſtion formerly, whether 
herrings fed upon any thing beſides wa- 
ter ? but Lewenhoeck has made it evi- 
dent, that they come every year in pur- 
ſuit of worms and ſmall fiſh, which at 
the time of their arrival abound in the 
channel ; for when they have cleared the 
northern ſeas of their ftock of proviſi- 
ons, then they travel ſouthward, in ſearch 
of a freſh ſupply. 

The Dutch begin their herring-fiſ- 
ery on the x4th of June, in which they 
employ no Jeſs than a thouſand veſſels. 
"Theſe veſſels are a kind of barks, called 
buſſes, carrying from forty-five to fixty 
ton, and two or three ſmall cannon. 
None of them are allowed to ftir out of 
port without a convoy, unleſs they carry 

twenty 
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twenty pieces of cannon among them all, 
in which cafe they are permitted to go in 
confort. Before they ſet out they make 
a verbal agreement, which has the ſame 
force as if it was in writing. There- 
gulations of the admiralty of Holland are 
m a great meaſure followed by the 
French, and other nations: the princi- 
pal are, that no fiſher ſhall caſt his net 
within a hundred fathom of ancther's 
boat : that while the nets are caſt, a light 
ſhall be kept on the hind part of the veſ- 
ſel: that when a boat is by any accident 
obliged to leave off fiſhing, the light 
ſhall be caſt into the ſea: likewiſe, that 
when the greater part of the fleet leaves 
hihing, and caſts anchor, the reſt ſhall 
be obliged to do the ſame. 
The beſt times of fiſhing on the coaſt 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, near Yarmouth, 
Leſtoffe, and Southwold, are from the 
middle of deptember till the middle of 
October. The nets that they uſe are a- 
bout five yards deep, and twenty: five 
yards long: they ſometimes faſten ſo 
many of theſe nets together as will take 
a mile in compaſs. They judge where- | 
abouts the herrings lie by the hovering 
and motion of the ſea- birds, which con- 
tinually purſue them in expectation of 


prey. 
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prey. The fiſhers, as they row gently 
along, let their nets ſall into the fea, tk. 
ing their courſe as nearly as they can a- 
gainſt the tide, that ſo when they day 
their nets they may have the aſbſtance of 
the tice. As ſoon as any boat has got 
its load, it makes to the ſhore, and deli- 
vers the herrings to the man who is ty 
waſh and gut them. They diſtinguiſh 
their herrings into fix different ſorts, as 
the fat herring, which is the largeſt ard 
thickeſt of all, and will keep about tuo 
or three months; the meat herring, 
which is likewiſe large, but not ſo thick 
nor ſo fat as the former; the night- her- 
ring. which is of a middle ſize; the 
pluck, which has received ſome damage 
from the nets; the ſhotten-herring, which 
has loſt its milt or ſpawn ; and the cop- 
ſhen, which by ſome accident or other 
has been deprived of its head. All thek 
Herrings are put into a tub with ſalt a 
brine, where they lie for twenty · ſcu 
Hours ; when they are taken out and put 
iato wicker- baſkets, and waſhed ; ati« 
this they are ſpitted on ſmall wooden 
ſpits, and hung up in a chimney built 
for that purpoſe, at ſuch diſtances that 
the ſtnoke may have free acceſs to them 
all, When they have filled theſe er 
whic 
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which will hold ten or twelve thouſand, 
they kind ie the billets which ate laid on 
the floor, in order to dry 
done, they ſhut the doors, all other air- 
holes being ſtopt before, and immediate- 


them; this 


ly the place is filled with ſmoke. This 
is repeated every quarter of an hour, in- 
ſomuch, that a ſingle laſt of herrings re- 
quires five hundred billets to dry them. 
A laft is ten barrels, each barrel contain- 
ing near a thouſand herrings. Theſe, 
thus prepared and dried, are called red- 
berrings. 
The pickled-herrings are beſt done by 
the Dutch, who take them for that pur- 
poſe about the ſummer folftice. The 
uſual method of pickling them is this : 
as ſoon as the herrings are taken out of 
the ſea they are gutted and waſhed: then 
they are put into a ſtrong brine, made 
with water and ſea-ſalt, for fifteen hours; 
after this they are taken out and well 
drained, and put in a regular order into 
barrels, with a layer of lalt at the bot- 
tom of the barrei, and another at the 
top, Then take care to ſtop them up 
carefully that no air may get in, nor 
brine out, either of which would be pre- 
judicial to the fh. : 
THE 
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True PILCHARD, 


THE pilchard greatly reſembles the 
herring, but differs from it in ſome par- 
ticulars; it is a third part leis, and the 
body is proportionably broader: it has a 
black ſpot near the upper corner of the 
gills, and the belly is not ſo ſharp, It 
has no teeth, either in the jaws, the 
tongue, or the palate. 

Pilchards appear in vaſt ſhoals off the 
Corniſh coaſts about the middle of July, 
and diſappear at the beginning of win- 
ter ; though a few of them ſometimes 
return again after Chriſtmas. This fiſh- 
ery employs a great number of men on 
the ſea z and men, women, and children 
on land, in falting, prefling, waſhing, 
and cleaning ; in making boats, nets, 
ropes, caſks; and all the tradeſmen de- 
pending on their conſtruction and ſale, 
The uſual quantities exported each year, 
for ten years, from 1747 to 1756 inclu- 
five, on the average is as follows: Fawy 
has exported 1732 hogſheads annually; 
'Falmouth 14631, and one third ; Pen- 
zance and Mounts Bay 12149, and one 
third; St. Ives 1282; in all amounting 
to 29795 hogſheads. | 
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Tus 8 P RAT. 


IT was ſuppoſed by Mr. Willoughby 
and Mr. Ray, that ſprats were the fry of 
he herring or the pilchard, as they ex- 
atly reſembled either the one or the o- 
ther in every particular except the ſize: 
r. Pennant, however, is of a different 
pinion, and ſays, that on comparing a 
rat and a young herring of equal ſize, 
ome ſpecific differences were diſcovered, 
e alſo obſerves, that the ſprats viſit 
zur coaſts, and continue with us in 
dals innumerable, when the young her- 
ings have, in general, retired to the great 
orthern deeps. 

Sprats appear below bridge, in the ri 
er Thames, early in November, and 
eave it in the month of March, and are, 
during that ſeaſon, a great relief to the 
poor of the metropolis. 

The ſprat ſeldom exceeds the length 
of five inches; and the body is propor- 
tionably deeper than that of a herring. 


Tus ANCHOVY. 


THE anchovy is about a palm in 
length, and almoſt of the colour of a 
ſpracs 
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ſprat. The true anchovies are taken 
vaſt quantities in the Mediterranean, ar 
are brought over here pickled. The be 
dy is rounder, and not ſo compreſſed: TE 
that of the herring; they are alfo tran 
r_ except where the ſpine of t 

ck prevents it: they have a ſharp noſeÞ* he 
and the upper jaw is longer than t 
lower: the mouth is extremely wide Mrigb 
proportion to the ſize of the fiſh : e. 
eyes, and the apertures of the gills, : 
alſo very large. The anchovy has thi acec 
peculiar property, that it will Uiſſoly 
in almoſt any liquor, when it is ſet on 
the fire; 

There is a fiſh ſometimes taken in ter 
ſea near Cheſter, which Mr. Ray, ant on t! 
ſome others, ſuſpeRed to be the ancho 
vy; but it is different from thoſe take dir 
in the Mediterranean, 8 


Tux Gotven ANCHOVY. 


THIS is an Eaft Indian fiſh, and 
ſo called on account of its ſhining goldet 
colour, The mouth, which is very larg 
and long, is armed with ſharp teeth: ta 


body is long, and almoſt as flender 
that of the eel, 


Ty 
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s Txt S HA D. 
THE ſhad differs from the herring in 


ing broader, thinner, and more com- 
reſled on the ſides : it is alſo larger than 
e herring, the general ſize being three 
r four pounds; though they ſometimes 
eigh ſeven or eight pounds. On each 
de, near the gills, it has a large round 
lack ſpot, and ſix or ſeven ſmall ones, 
laced in a right line towards the tail; 
which particular it agrees with the 
chard. The ſhad enters the mouths 
rivers, which herrings never do, The 
ern affords the ſhad in higher perfec- 
Won than any other river. This fiſh makes 
firſt appearance in April and May, ac- 
ding to the temper of the air: in ve- 
warm ſeaſons it is always ſeen in A- 
nil, and uſually continues in the river 
out two months. The Severn ſhad is 
very delicate fiſh about the time of its 


4 Wt appearance, eſpecially in that part 
de the river near Glouceſter, The 
are kbames ſhad is reckoned a very coarſe in- 
+Wid fiſh : it does not frequent that river 


ll the month of July. There is in- 
xd ſo great a difference between the 
hames ſhad, and that of the Severn, 
_ z that 
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that they can hardly be conſidered as Hd a 
ſame fiſh. dwed 
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THE colour of the carp, eſpecial 
when full grown, is yellowiſh, and ter at 
ſcales are large: the head is ſhort, lik{Weput: 
that of the tench, and the mouth is of 
middling ſize, with fat fleſhy yellow lig gre 
It has no teeth in the jaws or on th 
tongue, but it has a triangular bone n- 
the palate, and two other bones in tho"! 
throat, which anſwer: the purpoſe 0 
teeth. It has a ſingle barb on each fun 
of the mouth, and another above thoWynſk 
which is ſhorter : the fins are large; niet 
tail is broad, a little forked, and of Whey 
reddiſh black colour: the lateral line Mae 


ſtraight, and paſſes through the midd|pards 


of each fide. 

There were no carps in our ponds oÞaini 
rivers, till they were introduced here ¶ coo 
Leonard Maſchal, about the year 1514 nd ſ 
Ruſſia has none of theſe fiſh at this day y th 
Sweden has them only in the ponds qp*e : 
the people of faſhion; but they aboun 
in the rivers and Jakes of Poliſh Prufli 
where they are taken of a vaſt ſize. The 
are there a great article of commerct 
J 1 


nd are ſent in well-boats to Ruſſia and 
weden. 

Pliny ſays it lives in the ſea®; and 
e are credibly informed, that carps are 
metimes found in the harbour of Dant- 
ick. They are very long lived. Geſ- 
er affirms, that he knew a man of 
putation, who aſſured him he had ſeen 
ne of an hundred years old, They al- 
d grow to a very great ſize : a carp was 
ken in the river Thames, near Hamp- 
on- court, that weighed thirteen pouhds. 
ovius + ſays,carps were ſometimes caught 
the Lacus Larius, of two hundred 
punds weight; and, according to Rzac- 
ynſki, others have been taken in the 
Dnieſter which were five feet in length. 
They are extremely tenacious of life, and 
ue been kept alive out of water up- 
ards of a fortnight, by being wrapped 
pin wet moſs, with the mouth only re- 
naining out. It ſhould be hung up in 
cool place, fed with bread and milk, 
nd ſometimes plunged into the water. 
y this treatment they grow fatter, and 
ave a finer flavour than thoſe which are 
mediately killed from the pond. 

The carp is a prodigious breeder : the 
o has ſometimes been taken out and 


Lib, ix. C. 10. F De piſcibus Romanie, 131. 
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weighed with the Giſh itſelf, when the 
former has been found to preponderate,M Ma 
The carp has perhaps the longeſt ſcales} hop 
of any fiſh, in proportion to its bulk. ber. 
Some of theſe are brown, and others yel. 
low and white: the brown colour pre- 
vaiis in the largeſt ſcales; the middle are 
of a yellow and gold colour; but th 
white are ſmall and ſilvered. 

The fleſh of the river carp is much 
better than that of the pond, and in ge 
neral it is mote: or leſs wholeſome, ac 
cording to the nature of the water in 
which they are bred, and conſequent! 
muddy ſinking ponds produce the worl 
iſh. It is ſoft, inſipid, and not entire) 
free from viſcidity. But curious cate 
value it chiefly for the palate, or tongue 
as they call it. The river carp is nc 
fond of a rapid ſtream, but delights it 
a ſtill deep — a mary, or cla 
bottom, eſpecially if there be gre: 
weeds, which he is extremely fond 6 
A-carp exerciſes the angler's patience : 
much as any fiſh, for he is very ly ant 
wary, They ſeldom bite in cold we 


ther, and, in hot, a man cannot be toFWon it 
early or too late for them. But wei and 
they do bite, chere is no fear of theiff will 
hold. 5, Piece 
Prop: 
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Proper baits are the red-worm in 
March, the cadew in June, and the graſs- 
$M hopper in July, Auguſt, and Septem- 
ber. But a recent difcovery has proved 
a green - pea to be a bait inferior to none, 
if not the beſt of all; and that the beſt 
method to prepare them for uſe, is by 
half-boiling a ſufficient quantity, and 
covering them with melted butter. In 
hot weather, he will take a lob- worm at 
top, as a trout does a fly: or, between 
the weeds, in a clear place, ſink it with- 
in out a float, about eight inches in the wa- 
tier, with only one large ſhot on the line, 
which is to be lodged on the leaf of ſome 
ei weed : then retire, keeping your eye up- 
rl en the ſhot, till you ſee it taken away, 
ue with about a foot of the line, and then 
nol you may venture todtrike ; but keep him 
i tight, and clear of the weeds. Great 
numbers of carp have been taken in this 
manner. | 

In ponds, the beſt method is to throw 
MF fix or eight ſlices of bread, to be carried 
vich the wind, and in a ſhort time, it is 
probable, you will ſee many fiſh feeding 
on it: if not, crumble a little very ſmall, 
and caſt it in where the ſlices reſt; which 
will be a means to make them find the 
pieces at top, and after ſuffering them 
| 3 * 
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to feed on it, take a very long rod, a 
ſtrong line, a middle ſized hook, and 
one ſhot fixed juſt above the hook, and 
baited with about the ſize of a large horſe 
bean of the upper cruſt of a raſped 
French roll, and you may pick out what 
ſize and quantity you pleaſe, by drop- 
ping your bait before the largeſt fiſh, as 
he is feeding on the ſlices at top. This 
is a ſure means of getting ſport, and but 
little known. This fiſh, as already ob- 
ferved, is very cautious, and. therefore 
your float muſt be ſmall, and you muſt 
be ſure to keep out of ſight. And be- 
cauſe when hooked he ſtruggles in a vio- 
lent manner, you muſt take care that 
your tackle be ve and ſtrong, o- 

therwiſe he will break from you, 
Having fixed upon a place which you 
think a -proper harbour for carp, you 
ſhould plumb your ground over- night, 
in order to find the depth of the water, 
Likewiſe at the ſame time bait the place 
with ſmall bits of congealed blood, boil- 
ed malt, wheat, or rye, mixed with bran, 
The next morning early repair to the 
place as gently as you can, taking care, 
as mentioned above, to keep out of fight; 
when you have a bite, let the float fail 
away before you ſtrike, and then do it 
ſtrong!y, 
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ſtrongly, and the contrary way ts the 
motion of the float, and there will be 
eſs danger of pulling the bait out of the 
fiſh's mouth. When you have hold of 
him, if your tackle is good, you need 
not fear loſing him, for he ſeldom breaks 
his hold. When you angle for a carp 
you ought not to forget your landing- 
net, which is by much the ſafeſt way of 
tiking him out ; otherwiſe play the fiſh 
till you draw it to the ſhallows, where 
you may fix your rod upright in the 
ground at a proper diſtance from the ri- 
ver, and, putting both your hands un- 
der the fiſh, throw it on the ſhore, 

If you are deſirous of angling with a 
paſte, the following is as good as any: 
take fine flour, a bit of lean raw veal, 
a little honey, and cotton- wool ſufficient 
to keep the ingredients together, and 
beat them in a mortar to a paſte. Or 
white bread mixed with cotton-wool, and 
worked into paſte with ſome of the wa- 
ter where you are fiſhing, is not a deſpi- 
cable bait, Carp will take red currants, 
green figs, or almoſt any ' ſort of bait, 
Wen you fiſh with a graſshopper you 
muſt take off its wings, and let it fink 
into the water without lead or float, 
WF Gentles, two upon a hook, and throw- 
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ing in chewed white bred, is a good me · 
thod to angle for carp, eſpecially in a 


As the carp is but indifferent food 
without excellent ſauce, we beg leave to 
obſerve, that the following method is in 
high repute for drefling carp. 
Take a carp, alive if poſſible, ſcour 
him, and rub him clean with water and 
ſalt, but do not ſcale him; then open 
him, and put him, with his blood and 
liver, into a ſmall. kettle; then take 
ſweet · marjoram, thyme, and parſley, of 
each half an handful, a ſprig of roſema- 
ry, and another of ſavoury, bind them 
into two or three ſmall bundles, and put 
them to your carp, with four or five 
whole onions, twenty pickled oyſters, 
and three anchovies. - Then pour upon 
your fiſh as much. claret as will cover 
im, and ſeaſon your claret well with 
ſalt, cloves, mace, and the rinds of o- 
ranges and lemons ; cover your pot, and 
ſet it on a quick fire till it be ſufficiently 
boiled ; then take out the carp, and lay 
| It with the broth into the diſh, and pour 
upon it a quarter of à pound of freſh 
butter melted, and beaten with halt a 
dozen ſpoonfuls of the broth, the yolks 
of two or three eggs, and ſome of ons 
7 9 8 | erbs 
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berbs ſhred : garniſh your diſh with le- 
mons, and fo ſerve it up. 


Tis BARBEL. 


THE weight of the barbel is general - 
ly about ſeven or eight pounds : though 
they are ſometimes found of the length 
of three feet, and Eighteen or twenty 
pounds in weight, The back is of a 
paliſh olive colour, and the belly is ſil- 
very: the back and ſides are marked with 
black ſpots; and the ſhape of the body 
is long and roundifh ; but the back is 
ſharp and arched. The ſcales are not 
large, and the lateral lines run through 
the middle of the fides. The ſnout is 
ſharpiſh, and the mouth is without teeth 
like the reſt of this Kind, The upper 
jaw is longer than the lower, and it has 
two batbs on each ſide; one at the cor- 
ner of the mouth, and the other on the 
tide of the noſe. The eyes are {mal}, 
and their iris is either of a {ver or a gold 
flour, ſpotted with brown. In ſum- 
mer their bellies are red. The fleſh is 
loft, abby, and extremely coarſe : the 
darbel is indeed the worſt and coarſeſt of 
reſh-water fiſh. The roe is very nox- 
6us; affecting thoſe who eat of it with 
a naul- 
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a a nauſea, vomiting, purging, and a flight und f 
ſwelling. In ſummer, theſe fiſh move bre r 
about in the night in ſearch of food; but 
in autumn and winter they confine them 
ſelves to the deepeſt holes. 


The barbel is bred in moſt rivers ; andFvith 1 
the Thames, in particular, abounds withWng fil 
them. In the ſummer he haunts th umed 
ſwifteſt and ſhalloweſt ſtreams, where bY His 
Jurks under the weeds, and works anWog, i 
Touts with his noſe in the ſand, like @'cloc] 
hog. Yet ſometimes he retires to bridge Eil ſur 
flood- gates, locks and weirs, where thre to 
waters are ſwift. and deep. He neveiWccauſ 
feeds off the ground, and will take any the 
ſort of worm, bits of bacon, old cheeſe bout 
or new cheeſe, if kept in a linnen ragten 
dipped in honey two or three days to makgÞod mu 
it tough, "The watermen, who atten F haleb 
on you when yon fiſh- in their boatsſſion | 
ſometimes provide graves, to be had ullet c 
the tallow-chandlers, for a ground badger, 
over night ; yet they Cy uſe tie hoo 
ſame worm that you bait with, Thee mu 
are a very ſubtle, ſtrong fiſh, ſtrugglin heel, 


hard for their lives, and will often pi put pu 
off your baits. | | The 
s On the morning of Auguſt 23, 1771 1 barb 
Mr. Warren, the Ferfumer, of Marybont Id She 
ſtreet, began to angle in Walton Dee lertle 
| | | al 
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d found ſuch ſport, that he ſtopped be- 
fore noon, tired with fatigue, and found 
that he had. caught two hundred and 
ghty pounds of large ſized barbel. This 
gentleman uſually has the Deeps baited 

ith worms over night, and in the morn- 
ing fiſhes from a well boat, with a per- 
umed paſte on his hook. 

His time of biting is early in the morn- 
ne, in June, July, and Auguſt till ten 
yclock, and from four in the afternoon 
l ſun-ſet ; but September and October 
re to be preferred to any other months, 
xcauſe then they retire to the deep holes, 
n the ſummer they come to the ſhallows 
bout ſun-ſet, where they may be eaſily 
ken with a ſcoured lob-worm, Your 
dd muſt be very ſtrong, with a tough 
halebone at the end. You have no oc- 
afion for a float, but muſt put a large 
ullet on the line that your bait may lie 
deer, You muſt have ten hairs next 
e hook, but the remaining part of your 
ne muſt be ſilk. If you make uſe of a 
heel, as in trout- fiſhing, it will anſwer 
ichhur purpoſe the better. | 

The moſt famous places near London, 

I barbel angling, are Kingſton - bridge, 
Id Shepperton-deeps; but Walton Jeeps, 
nertſey- bridge, the ſmall iſle at Brent- 
| Fl * ford, 
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ford, Hampton-ferry, and the holes un. 
der Cooper's-hill, are thought to be in 
no wiſe inferior: you ma Tikewiſe mee 
with them at all the locks between Maid 


enhead and Oxford. 
Tus TENCH, 


THE tench fldom exceeds four «6 


five pounds in weight in this iſland, but 


in ſome countries it has been found tc 
weigh twenty. It is ſometimes called thi 


- phyſician of the fiſh, and it is ſaid that 


the ſkin is ſo healing, that the wounde 
apply it as a ſtyptic. Mr. Diaper, i 


his piſcatory eclogues, ſays, that even th: 


voracious pike will ſpare the tench ot 
account of its healing powers, 


The tench he ſpares a medicinal kind: 
For when by wounds diſtreſt, or ſore diſeaſe 
He courts the ſalutary fiſh for eaſe ; 

Cloſe to his ſcales the kind phyfician glide: 
And ſweats a healing balſam from his ſide 


It is a mucous, excrementitious hſh 
which delights in marſhy and muddy va 
ters, As to its medical uſes, it is cu 


and applied to the wriſts, and ſoles of th 
feet, in order to mitigate feveriſh heats 
and to divert the venom of the peſtilence 
in like manner is it applied in pains 
. 10 
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the head and joints, Live tenches, ap- 
plied one after another to the regions of 
the umbilicus and liver, and kept there 
till they die, are faid to cure the jaun- 
dice; for they contract, it ſeems, a yel- 
low colour. 

There are two ſmall ftones in the head 
of the tench, that have an abſorbent, 
detergent, and diuretic 7 W hat- 
ever may be the uſes of its flime to the 
inhabitants of the water, its fleſh is cer- 
tainly a wholeſome and delicious food to 
thoſe of the earth. 

The tench has a ſmall head and noſe 
in proportion to the fize of the body; 
which is broad, thick, and ſhort : the 
olour of the body is duſky ; the dorſal 
and ventral fins are of the ſame colour : 
the head, ſides, and belly, are of a green- 
iſh caſt, beautifully mixed with gold, 
which is in its greateſt ſplendour when 
the faſh is in the higheſt ſeaſon, The 
tail is blackiſh, ſomewhat ſquare, and 
conſiſts of nineteen rays: the eyes are 
ſmall, ſeated on the ſides of the head, 
and the iris is red. The tench delights 
in ſtill waters, and is ſeldom found in 
Wrivers. 

The tench delights ſo much in ſtandin 
Vaters and ponds, and the ſtill parts of ri- 
K 2 vers, 
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vers, whenever they are found there, for 
they ſeem to be the natives of ſtanding 
water. However, they are ſaid to breed in 
the rivers Stower in Dorſetſhire, and the 
Tiber in Italy. Their time of ſpawning 
is the latter end of June, or the begin 
ning of July; and they are in ſeaſon 


from the beginning of September to the 


end of May. Moſt anglers declare, tha 
this fiſh bites beft in the three hot 
months ; and yet others have found the! 
will bite at all times, and at all ſcaſons 
unleſs after a ſhower of rain, but beſte 
all in the night. 

The beſt baits for this fiſh are a mit 
dle- ſized lob- worm, or red-worm, wel 
ſcoured, a gentle, a young waſp, a gru! 
boiled, or a green grub; or you may uk 
the clotted black blood in a ſheep's-heart 
made with fine flour and honey into the 
conſiſtence of an unguent ; and youl 
bait (when it is a red-worm) anointe 
with this, is by many preferred to othet 
baits, But ſome have had more ſucceſ 
with a red- worm dipped in tar, than an 
other, They bite almoſt in the fan 
manner as the pond-carp, and will ru 

away with your float; but when once 
vou have hooked him, you are in nc 
danger of loſing him, if your — K 
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but ſtrong enough. The ground- bait 
ſhould be the ſame as for all pond-fiſh, 
that is, either blood, or blood and grains 
mixed, 

When the weather is very warm, you 
muſt fiſh about mid-water, gently pul- 
ling your bait almoſt to the ſurface, and 
then letting it down as flow as poſſible. 
Be not too eager in ſtriking him when 
he bites, for as he delights in ſucking 
the bait, allow him time and he will not 
quit it. Uſe a ftrong graſs or gut, and 
a gooſe-quill float, without a cork, ex- 
cept in rivers, where the cork is always 
to be preferred. Fiſh very near the 
ground; and if you bait with gentles, 
throw in a few at the taking every fiſh ; 
W which will draw them to your hook, and 
keep them together, 

When you angle with a paſte, let a 
little tar be mixed with it. They bite 
beſt one hour before and after the ſun 
Wriſes and ſets. In hot weather you may 
ſnare them at the top of the water, as the 
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over twiſted, hung in a nooſe, tied to 
a line, on a long rod: let it fall ſoftly 
before him on the water, without touch- 
ing him, till you have brought it over 


pike, with a doubled-wired link, not 


K 3 his 
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The principal baits for the gudgeon 
are the ſmall red · worm, gilt- tail, brand- 
ling, and a meadow-worm. He will 
likewiſe take a gentle, cod-bait, brood 
of waſps, or cow dung bob ; but the 
ſmall red-worm is what he is the fondeſt 
of, If you can find a bridge or plank 
over a ſmall river, chuſe to angle under- 
neath for gudgeons, for they love the 
hade; and are ſo far from being ſhy, 
that you may not only appear in ſight, 
but if you drive them from their place of 
reſort, they will immediately return. A 
ſingle hair line, a fine taper rod, a float, 
and a ſmall hook, is what is in general 
uſe, and the bait to drag on the ground. 
When you angle for them in the ſhal- 
lows, raiſe up the ſand or gravel with a 
rake or pole, and it will draw the gud- 
geons about your bait; when you have 
no ſuch conveniency, throw in ſome 
handfuls of earth. Uſe a float, and let 
your. bait always touch or drag on the 
ground, 

When you angle for them in a boat 
in the Thames, let the waterman rake 
the gravel up to draw the gudgeons a- 
bout you; then plumb the ground, and 
bait your hook with a ſmall well-ſcoured 
red-worm ; by this method you will ſel- 
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dom fail of good ſport, Your tackle as 
for dace with a well-ſcoured gilt-tail. 
There have been an hundred dozen, or 
more, taken at Metwell Weir, in the 
river Merſey, with angling, in one day; 
yeu may uſe two hooks at a line at a 
time, and two rods is not amiſs ; and 
then you may ſometimes take pearch or 
trout inſtead of gudgeons. 


Tut BR EAM. 


THIS is a broad flattiſh fiſh, with a 
ſmall ſquariſh head, and a ſharp noſe. 
It is extremely deep and thin in propor- 
tion to its length: the top of the head 
is broad and flat; and the back, which 
riſes like that of a hog, is of a dutky 
blue colour: the belly and fides are 
white: the ſcales are large, and the 
mouth, in proportion to the ſize of the 
fiſh, is very ſmall, and without teeth: 
the iris of the eye is of a filver colour, 
and the pupil is ſmall. This fiſh is an 
inhabitant of lakes, or the deep parts of 
ſtill rivers, It is extremely infipid, and 


conlequently very little eſteemed 
Breams naturally feed upon flime, 
weeds, and dirt; but will take any fort 
of paſte, the brood of becs or waſps, 
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fies under water, and cod-baits. But a 1 | 
ſhort well-ſcoured marſh-worm, or a | 
arge red- worm, will prove moſt ſacceſs- 
ful, or the tail of a well-ſcoured dew- | 
worm, or two or three large brandlings. 1% 
They bite beit when there is a breeze of h | 
wind, and require a great deal of bait- 1 
ing to keep them together. When the | 
water is rough, your bait muſt be placed 4 
wichin a foot of the bottom, They are 1 
uſually found in the deepeſt and broadeſt 
part of a river, early in the morning, 
and from three or four in the afternoon 
till ſun-ſet, when the weather is warm. 
They bite very ſlow, and the larger they 
are, the ſlower. As ſoon as you have 
ſtruck one, he will immediately make to 
the bottom, and ſtay there ſome time; 
if he ſtays too long, give him a gentle 
touch, and he will immediately rife, and 
give two or three ſtrong tugs; but when 
once you have turned him, he will ſoon 
eld. | 

The beſt method of angling for him 
is this: ſeek a ſhallow ſandy bottom 
that leads into a deep hole ; then throw 
into the ſhallow part of the ſtream ſour 
or five handfuls of marſh-worms, cut in 
pieces, which will ſoon drive down into 
the hole, Ute a long rod of proper 

ſtrength, 
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ſtrength, with a line proportionable ; «li 


ſmall hook, and no float, The hook 
mult be tied to India graſs, on which 
put a cut ſhot ſix inches from the hook, 
and next to that a ſmall bullet. The 
uſe of the ſhot is to keep the bullet from 
flipping lower. This done, bait your 
hook with a ſhort well- ſcoured marſh- 
worm, throw in the ſhallow, and the 
ſtream will drive it into the hole. By 
this method you may catch more in two 
hours than you can well carry away. 
Another method often attended with 
ſucceſs is this: ſeek a deep hole near the 
bank, plumb the depth over night, and 
bait it at the ſame time with grains well 
ſqueezed, and mixed with blood. In 
the morning early viſit the place again, 
and take your ſtand out of fight ; bait 
your hook with a large red-worm, and 
drop it gently into the hole. With thelc 
precautions you will find ſport. But re- 
member always, when you have occaſion 
to plumb the depth of a place the night 
before, to take notice at your return, 
whether the water be riſen or fallen, and 
make an allowance accordingly, You 
have very good ſport, if you bai 
with chewed white bread, and angle with 
gentles, or the brood of waſps, but then 
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you are not to uſe ſo long or ſtrong a 
tod or line, and a ſmaller hook, 


Tre RU D. 


THIS is broader than a roach, and 
thicker than a bream. The back is of 
an olive colour; and the ſides and bell 
of a gold colour, marked with red. The 
ventral and anal fins, and the tail, are 
generally of a deep red. The tail is al- 
ſo a little forked. The head is ſmall, 
and the iris yeHow, inclining to red, 
The ſcales are very large. This fiſh is 
in great eſteem, and always in ſeafon, 
except in April, which is the time of 
Wſpawning. It is found in the Rhine, in 
Germany; in the Charwell, near Ox- 
ford; and in the Witham, in Lin- 

colnſhire, 


Tit ROACH: 


THE body of the roach is pretty deep, 
but thin. "The back, which 1s pretty 
ſharply ridged, is of a duſky colour, and 
ſometimes blueiſh : the belly is pale: the 
Iris of the eyes, the fins and tail, are 
red. The tail is alſo forked. It is of a 
gold colour about the gills, and the mouth 
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pare your ground-bait, which is of bran 
and ſtale bread, mixed in balls, and 
thrown in, up the ſtream, with clay or 
mall ftoncs within, ſufficient to fink it 
peedily, and lodge it at the bottom. Not 
ore than three cen conveniently fiſh in 
me boat. Your tackle mult be ſtrong, 
jour float large, and heavy leaded, to 
link the quicker. The conſtant bait is a 
n ell- ſcoured gentle, three at leaſt on 
four hook, which muſt ſwim ten or 
welve inches, at moſt, from the bot- 
om, The beſt times are, from half- 
bb tide to within two hours of high wa- 
er: and the beſt places are, the whole 
ind-banx in the middle, facing the Tow- 
r; that oppoſite the "Temple; before 
Vhitchall ; and againſt Chelſea-church, 
t theſe places you will ind plenty of 
port. Some, with very good ſucceſs, 
ick out ſome ſtand upon the ſhore, a- 
ong the chalk-ſtones at the banks of 
he Lile of Dogs, near Limehouſe, under 
e wind- mills, and fiſh there in the 
me manner, from dead-ebb, till with- 
an hour or more of high water, retir- 

2 backwards as the flood comes in, 
There is alſo another highly-approved 
gethod of this diverſion below-bridge, 
alled n faſtening a boat 
at 
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at the ſtern of any collier or veſſel tha 
has lately been a voyage, and has he 


bottom foul, which contains inſects and 


food for the fiſh ; uſe about two joints of 


your rod at moſt, and a line not longer tha 


four feet, your float fixed within twelve 
Angle ther 
with three or four gentles on your hook 


inches of the top of it. 


at a time, and lay in as cloſe to the ſhip 
ſtern as you can, letting it ſwim abou 
three yards. In this you uſe no ground 
bait, 
firſt ebbs, and for two hours, at leaf 
you will not fail of catching many fi: 
(roach and dace) and thoſe very large one 

In Thames angling, you muſt not at 
tempt when there is a cold and raw air 
high wind, rough water, or wet we; 
ther, or when there are fpring- tides, « 
the land-floods come down. Att 
chalk-hill, and about the piles of Lon 
don: bridge, there is excellent ſport whe 
the tide is low, Be always careful t 
pitch your boat on that ſide the river thi 
is moſt under the wind. 


Tune DACE, ox DARE. 


THE dace haunts the ſame places: 
the ioach, and is a great breeder, It 
—. 


You muſt begin when the tid 
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2 very lively fiſh, and in ſummer delights 
in frolicking near the ſurface of the wa- 
ter. The back is varied with duſky and 
blue ; the ſides and belly are filvery, and 
the tail is much forked, It reſembles a 
chub, though it is ſmaller and ſomewhat 
whiter, The iris of the eye is yellow. 
The fleſh of the dace is ſweet, ſoft, 
and of good nouriſhment, but is in no 
great eſteem, They ſpawn in February 


Wand March, and are fit to eat in April 


and May ; but their higheſt ſeaſon is 
from September to the latter end of Fe- 
bruary. They delight in gravelly and 
andy bottoms, and the deepeſt part of 


he river under the ſhade of trees, or 
Jock-leaves. 


It is a very fimple fiſh, and will often 


bite when you leaſt expect it. How- 
Jever, their darling bait is a gentle at the 


bottom, and a ſmall fly at the top. In 


Ihe ſummer months an ant, fly is beſt. 


They will likewiſe take any paſte as well 


as all ſorts of ſmall worms, 


' , 


Angle for him with a very ſlender rod, 
aline of ſingle hairs from the top to the 
book, which is to be a very ſmall one; 
one {mall ſhot, a float made of two ſea- 
gull quills, cut within about half an 
inch of the feather, and thruſt one of 
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the open ends into the other, and then 
whipt faſt with fine waxed filk, This 
makes the very beſt float, and is drawn 
under the water without danger of prick- 
ing the iſh, When you are fo provid- 
ed, get ſome white bread, and chew it, 
and throw it into the water in ſmall 
pieces, and bait with gentles, you will 
have good ſport; or you may fiſh with 
boiled malt, and bait with grains, and 
you will frequently catch chub, bream, 
and many other forts of fiſh, He will 
likewiſe take all forts of flies very well, 
If you point your hook with one gentle 
in the ſpring, he takes an earth-bob ve- 
ry well, 

If you angle where two mill-ftreams 
are going at one and the ſame time, let 
it be in the eddy between the two ſtreams: 
firſt make uſe of your plummet; and if 
the water be deep, you muſt angle with- 
in a foot of the bottom, and perhaps you 
will find but little ſport, But if it 
proves to be ſhallow, that is, about the 
depth of two feet, or not exceeding three, 
then baĩt your hook with three large gen- 
tles : uſe a cork-float, which ought not 
to be a foot and a balf from the hook, 
and have a quick eye to firike at the very 


firſt bite; for if there be any large daer 
in 
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in the mill-pool, they will reſort to the 
eddy between the two ſtreams. 


TE C HU. 


THIS is a very coarſe fiſh, and full 
of bones : it has a large blackiſh head; 
and its body is longer than that of the 
carp. The back is of a dark green, and 
the belly and fides of a filver colour, 
The temples are yellowifh, and the ſcales, 
like thoſe of the carp, are large and an- 
oular. The iris of the eyes is of gold 
and filver colours, The tall is forked, 
and the fins are of a blackiſh blue ; tho? 
ſometimes they are tinctured with red. 
re belly is broadiſh, and the lateral 

lines run parallel to the bottom of the 
belly. The chub is a very timid fiſh, 
inking to the bottom on the leaſt alarm. 

It does not grow to a very large ſize; 
J chough they have been known to weigh 
tMupwards of five pounds. 
eln Auguſt, and in the cooler months, 
yellow paſte made of the ſtrongeſt 
- Weheeſe, and pounded in a mortar with a 
t little butter, and ſo much ſaffron as be- 
Ing beaten ſmall will turn it to a lemon 
olour, is a very good bait, In the win- 
r months the chub is eſteemed the beſt, 
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it being obſerved, that the forked bones 
are then loſt or turned into a kind of 

riſtle, eſpecially if the fiſh is baked, 
Lome make a paſte for this ſeaſon of 
cheeſe and turpentine. He will alſo bite 
at a minnow, as well as the trout, But 
take this for a rule in chub- fiſhing, that 
in hot weather he 1s to be angled for to- 
wards the mid-water, or near the top; 
and in colder weather near the bottom, 
And if you fiſh for him near the top, 
with a beetle or fly, be careful to let 

our line be very long, and to keep out 
of ſight. The ſpawn of this fiſh is ex- 
cellent meat; and the head of a large 


chevin, the throat being well waſhed, is 


the beſt part of him. The fleſh is white 
ſoft, and inſipid, and is but in very little 
eſteem among the generality of people 
The chub is very fond of a large bait 
In the ſummer, at mid-water, five or lis 
cabbage, nettle, or cattle dock-grubs, 0 
a mixture of all or any of the aboc 
mixt with flies, are very good baits. 
The chub uſually ſwims in mid-w: 
ter, and ſometimes at the top, and there 
fore is beſt taken by dibbing. From tht 
beginning of May to September, yo 
may angle for bim before the ſun-riſes th 
nine, and in June, July, and Augu" 


fron 
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from five till dark, and with the white 
moth all the night over; but in the win- 
ter he lies lower, and then you may fiſh 
for him at the bottom in the middle of 
the day, with new cow brains. Some 
people will chew and ſpit them into the 
bole where they fiſh, but if you can mix 
them very ſmall in a cup with a little wa- 
ter, and throw a ſmall quantity in at a 
tine, you will have ſport, if you bait 
with the ſame ; this, and the ſpinal mar- 
row of an ox, is the very beſt winter 
bait, They will take almoſt any bait, 
as the brains of oxen or ſheep dried, and 
cut into ſmall pieces ; all ſorts of worms, 
gentles, the brood of waſps, blackber- 
ries, dewberries, new cheeſe, graſshop- 
pers, black ſnails with their bellies lit, 
and all forts of paſte. 

In dibbing, the chub will take a black 
ant-fly, ſmall butterflies with the great 
wings cut off, oak-worms, aſh-flies, 
green caterpillars, and the cod-bait; in 
ort, there is ſcarce any thing comes a- 
mils to him. It is but a cowardly fiſh, 
and when once turned yields preſently. 
But you muſt maſter it as ſoon as you 
can, becauſe when he is hooked, he does 
not make to the middle of the ſtream, 
but to the banks, which may endanger 

your 
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your tackle, When you throw your bat him. 
into the water, they fly from it, but re-Myater 
tutn immediately to ſee what it is, and, Wand h 
if they like it, they ſwallow it without 
3 if you keep yourſelf out offis one 
ight. 
This fiſh will afford good ſport, if but be 
70 do as follows. Go to one of their ore y 
oles, where, in moſt hot days, you may ſſſter, 
find a number of them floating near the 
top of the water. Get two or three 
graſshoppers as you go over the meadows, 
and place yourſelf ſecretly behind a tree, 
remaining as free from motion as poſſi- 
ble. Put a graſshopper upon your hook, et it b 
and let your hock hang a quarter of Hour h 
yard ſhort of the water: to which endes, o 
you muſt reſt your rod on fome bough off 
a tree, It is probable the chub will fink 
down towards the bottom of the water at: ry i 
the firſt ſhadow of your rod, they beingſuch | 
the moſt fearful of fiſhes, and apt to do 
thus if but a bird flies over them, and 
makes the leaſt ſhadow on the water : but 
they will preſently riſe up to the top 23 
gains and there lie floating till ſome ſha 
ow frights them afreſh : when they lie 
thus upon the top of the water, fix you! 
eye upon the beſt chub you can ſing THI 
out, and move your red gently towaroW leng! 
him. 


him. Let you bait fall eaſily upon the 
water, three or four inches before him, 


and he will infallibly take it, and you 


will be as certain to catch him ; for he 
z one of thoſe leather-mouthed fiſhes, 
f which a hook ſcarce ever loſes its hold: 


Put be ſure to give him play enough, be- 
Whore you offer to take him out of the wa- 
er. When a graſshopper cannot be 


ound, a black ſnail, with his belly flit, 
o ſhew his white, or a piece of ſoft 
heeſe, or any fort of natural flies, will 
ſually do as well. 

When you angle for him with a fly, 
et it be a very large hackle, and point 
our hook with four or five large gen- 
es, or botts; caſt your line, which 
ght to be fourteen or fifteen yards long, 
crols the ſtream, and let the current 
ury it down, as they will take a fly 
auch better a little under water than at 
p. When you fee your line draw, 
nke pretty ſmart, Your rod ſhould be 

yards, and not too ſlender. A ſmall 
amprey is no bad bait for a chub, 


Tus BI. TAX. 
THE bleak ſeldom exceeds ſix inches 


length: the body is broadiſh, and not 


unlike 
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unlike that of a ſprat; the head ſmall; 


the ſcales are thin, and of a ſilver colour, 
and come off eaſily. The back is of a 
blueiſh or greeniſh brown, and the eyes 
are large, marked on the lower fide with 
a blood-coloured ſpot. The ſkull is 
tranſparent, and the fleſh is ſweet, deli 
cate, and nouriſhing, Artificial pearls 
are made with the ſcales of the bleak 
They are beat into a fine powder, the 
diluted with water, and introduced inte 
a thin glaſs bubble, which is afterward 
filled with wax. This art was invented 
by the French, and one artiſt in Paris has 
been known to uſe thirty hampers full o 


fiſh in his manufacture in one year. A 


certain ſeaſons of the year, theſe fiſh ſeen 
to be affected with the vertigo : they au 
ſeen tumbling about near the ſurface 0 
the water, and are then called mad bleak 
by the Thames fiſhermen. 

The bleak ſpawns in March, and re 
covers its ftrength in three weeks. Th 
fleſh is ſweet, nouriſhing, and pleaſant 
but little ſought after on account of th 
diminutive ſize of the fiſh. | 

The beft baits for him in the col 
months are gentles and ſmall red-worms 
and in ſummer you may catch great num 
bers with an artificial ant- fly, or a A 
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ſmall gnat. There cannot be better 
ſport than whipping for bleaks, in a 
boat, or on a bank in the ſwift water, in 
a ſummer's evening, with a hazle-top, 
about five or ſix feet long, and a line 
twice the length of the rod. Point your 
hook with a ſmall gentle. As this fiſh 
is always changing its ſituation, and 
ſeems to be ever reſtleſs, and ever in mo- 
tion, the beſt method of angling for 
him is with a pater-noſter line ; that is, 
a line with half a dozen or more hooks, 
tied to the main line, about three or four 
inches above one another. He will take 
your bait wherever he meets it. 


Tae WHITE BAIT, 
VARIOUS are the conjeQures about 


this ſpecies ; the general opinion how- 
ever is, that they are the fry of ſome 
aſh. Some attribute it to the bleak, o- 
thers to the ſhad, the ſprat, and the 
(melt. It bears a greater ſimilarity to 
the bleak than to any other, but it is im- 
| poſſible for us to claſs it with any degree 
Wor certainty, In the months of Jul 
; and Auguſt, innumerable multitudes of 
'Wtheſe fiſh are taken in the Thames, near 
lackwall and Greenwich. They are 
| | elteemed 
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eſteemed very delicious when fried with 
flower, and the taverns contiguous to 
thoſe places are much reſorted to, when 
the white bait are in ſeaſon, by the lower 
order of epicures. T he head, back, and 
ſides of this fiſh are ſilvery; and the back 
tinged with green. Its uſual length is 
about two inches. It is remarkable, that 
theſe fiſh expire the very inſtant they are 
taken out of the water, A wager was 
laid in the ſummer of 1775, that a per- 
ſon could not ſhew a live white bait a. 
boye London bridge. The experiment 
was tried, a well- boat was procured, and 
ſome hundreds of theſe little fiſn poured 
into it the inſtant they were taken out of 
the Thames; the utmoſt expedition was 
then uſed to get to the weſt {ide of Lon- 
don-bridge ; after which the fiſh were 
immediately inſpected, and not one of 
them remained alive, 


Tus MINN O W. 


THE minnow is much ſmaller than 
the gudgeon, having a roundiſh bod), 
and ſeldom exceeds three inches in length, 
Its body is ſmooth, and the ſcales are (0 
ſmall as to be hardly viſible. The back 


is flat, and of a deep olive colour: 50 
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elly and ſides are mottled with ſcarlet in 
ome, in others white, and in others 
with a ſhining blue. The tail is forked, 
ind marked near the baſe with a duſky 
ſpot. Theſe beautiful fiſh appear in 


ſhoals in many of our ſmall gravelly 
ſtreams. 


THE GOLD FISH. 


THE gold fiſh was firſt introduced in- 
to this country about the year 1691, but 
were not generally known till 1728, 
when many of them were brought to 
England, In China gold fiſh are kept 
for amuſement by every perſon of faſhion, 
either in porcelain or glaſs veſſels, or in 
the ſmall baſons that decorate the courts 
of the Chineſe houſes, The form of the 
gold fiſh reſembles that of the carp : they 
have been ſeen in England of the length 
of eight inches, and Du Halde informs 
us, they grow to the ſize of our largeſt 
herring in their native country. In the 
colours of this fiſh, there is infinite va- 
riety ; ſome are marked with a fine blue, 
a brown, and a bright filver ; but the 
general and predominant colour is gold 
of a moſt amazing ſplendour. This 
ſpecies is particularly diſtinguithed by the 
M anal 
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racious : they ſeize upon every thing 
at has life, and whatever they attack is 
re to periſh, though never ſo well de- 
nded. "Theſe voracious animals even 
your each other ; and they may, in 
me meaſure, be ſaid to eat themſelves; 
they annually change their ſhell and 
omach, and their old ſtomach is uſually 
e firſt repaſt for the new one. 

The form of the lobſter is ſo very ex- 
aordinary, that the head may be almoſt 
iſtaken for the tail; but it may be ſoon 
covered, that the animal moves with 

claws foremoſt ; and that the part 
hich plays within itſelf by joints, like 
coat of armour is the tail. The two 
eat claws, which are the lobſter's in- 
raments of proviſion and defence, open 

e a pair of nippers, and have very 
reat power ; they are uſually notched 

e a ſaw, which enables it to take the 
mer hold. Beſides theſe inſtruments, 
animal has eight legs, four on each 
ie; which, with the aſſiſtance of the 
l, give the animal its progreſſive and 
peling motion. The head, which is 
ry (mall, is between the two claws, and 

furniſhed with eyes, which appear like 

o black horny ſpecks on each fide. 

he mouth, like that of inſets, opens 
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the long way of the body; and is fur 
niſhed with two teeth for the commi 
between the twe 
teeth there is a fleſhy ſubſtance in the 
It has alſo thre 
teeth in the ſtomach ; one on each fide 
It has two lon 
feelers or horns, that iſſue on each fid 
of the head. The tail is the grand in 
ſtrument of motion; and with this | 
Under thi 
the ſpawn is lodged in great abundance 
every pea adhering to the next by a ver 


nution of its food: 
| ſhape of a tongue. 


and the other below. 


can raiſe itſelf in the water. 


fine filament, which is almoſt imperce 
tible, They continue in this fituatio 


till they become furniſhed with limb 


and motion, and then drop off into t 
water, 

After leaving the parent, the youn 
lobſters immediately ſeek for refuge in t 
ſmalleſt clefts of rocks, or other tt 
vices at the bottom of the ſea, where 
opening is but ſmall, and ſuch open 
can be eafily defended. There th 
grow larger in a very ſhort time, frc 
the mere accidental nouriſhment whit 
the water waſhes to their retreats. It 
few weeks they acquire an hard fr 
ſhell, which furniſhes them with oft 
five and defenſive armour, 
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The body of the lobſter continues to 
encreaſe, while the ſhell continues of the 
ame ſize; the animal thus becomes too 
large for its habitation, and is impriſon- 
ed within the cruſt that nature has ga- 
thered round it; and is therefore under 
a neceſhity of getting free. As the young 
of this kind grow faſter, they change 
their ſhell oftener than the old; the lat- 
ter remaining in the ſame ſhell for two 
or three years together. In general], 
however, they change their ſhell once a 
year ; but for ſome days before it under- 
goes this change, it ceaſes to be ſo vo- 
rcious as formerly, and lies torpid and 
motionleſs, as if in anxious expectation 
of the approaching alteration, Juſt be- 
fore caſting its ſhell, it throws itſelf up- 
on its back, and the whole body is in 
violent motion, and at length the ſhell 
is ſeen beginning to divide at its junc= 
tures, It alſo appears turned inſide out, 
and .its ſtomach comes away with its 
ſhell. In a ſhort time, however, this 
wonderful creature finds itſelf at liberty ; 
but in ſo weak and enfeebled a ſtate, that 
it continues motionleſs for ſeveral hours. 
After this extraordinary change, it has 
the ſoftneſs, and the timidity of a worm; 
every animal of the deep being then a 
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powerful enemy, which they can neither ſometin 
eſcape or oppoſe. But this ſtate of de- all live 
fenceleſs imbecility is of ſhort duration, endure 
for in leis than two days, the ſkin of its taken « 
body is almoſt as hard as before; its ap- ¶ become 
petite alſo encreaſes; and, however ex- The 
traordinary it may appear, its firſt repaſti the lob 
is upon its own ſtomach, and afterwards freſh w 
it devours its former thell. In about 
forty-eight hours the new ſhell is per. 
ectly formed, and becomes as hard a 
that which it has parted with. TH] 
Thus newly equipped, the creature habits 2 
ventures more boldly among the animals terially 
at bottom, and, in its combats, fre- freſh a 
quently ſuffers ſome mutilation, A jointii as in tl 
or a claw is ſometimes loſt in theſe en -· ¶ parent 
counters, which nature quickly repairs ;W flap th: 
a new claw ſpecdily ſprings out, which, belly, 
at firſt, is ſmall and tender, but in theW ſpawn. 
ſpace of three weeks becomes am Like tt 
as large as the old one which is loſt; like th 
but it never arrives to the full ſize : wei on eact 
often ſee the claws of lobfters of unc-Mſo a be 
qual magnitude, which is thus account-Wit reſer 
ed for. i but the 
There are many variations of this ex-Wpared | 
traoidinary animal. It is found aboveWlength 
three feet in length, and if we admit the ny con 
ſhrimp and the prawn in the . it 1s 
| ome- 
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ſometimes ſeen not above an inch, Theſe 
all live in the water, and cannot lon 
endure its abſence, The ſhell, when 
taken out of the water, is black, but 
becomes red by boiling, 

The river craw-fiſh differs little from 
the lobſter ; but it will live only in the 
freſh water, and the other only in the ſca. 


TR CR AB. 
THE crab reſembles the lobſter in its 


habits and conformation, but differs ma- 
terially in ſhape, It is found equally in 
freſh and ſalt water, as well upon land 
as in the ocean. The tail is not ſo ap- 
parent as in the former ; being that broad 
lap that appears to cover a part of the 
belly, and, when lifted, diſcovers the 
ſpawn ſituated there in great abundance, 
Like the lobſter, it has two claws; and, 
like the lobſter, it has eight legs, four 
on each ſide. Like the lobſter, it is al- 
ſo a bold voracious animal; and indeed 
it reſembles that animal in every thing 
but the amazing bulk of its body, com- 
pared to the ſize of its head, and the 
length of its inteſtines, which have ma- 
ny convolutions. 
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THE violet crab of the Caribbe Iſlands 
is truly remarkable for its ſhape, the de- 
licacy of its fleſh, and the fingularity of 
its manners, It reſembles two hands cut 
through the middle, and joined toge- 
ther; for each ſide looks like four fin- 
gers, and the two nippers of claws re- 
ſemble the thumbs, The reſt of the bo- 
dy is covered with a ſhell, as large as a 
man's hand, and bunched in the middle; 
on the fore part of which there are two 
long tranſparent eyes, about the fize of 
a grain of barley, and as hard as horn. 
The mouth is covered with a kind of 
barbs ; under which there are two broad 
ſharp teeth as white as ſnow. With theſe 
the animal can eaſily cut fruits, leaves, 
and. rotten wood, which is their uſual 
food. 3 | 

The ſhell is full of a thick, fat, fi- 
brous liquor, which is uſed by the inha- 
bitants in ſauces, In the middle of this 
is the ſtomach ; and under the body there 
is a kind of breaſt-plate, compoſed of 
ſeveral pieces ſet together; and- beneati 


that, on each ſide, there are five or {ix 
barbs, 
Theſe 
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Theſe animals are, in general, of a 
violet colour, though ſome are variegated 
with white, blue, and violet: but the 
ſurprizing part of this creature's hiſtory 
is to follow; and what I am going to re- 
late, were it not as confidently confirm- 
ed as any other circumſtance in natural 
hiſtory, might well ſtagger our helief. 
They not only live in a kind of orderly 
ſociety in their retreats in the mountains; 
but in the months of April or May, they 
march down to the ſea-fide in a body of 
ſome millions ata time: they ſally out by 
thouſands from the ſtumps of hollow 
trees, from the clefts of rocks, and from 
the holes which they dig for themſelves 
under the ſurface of the earth. The 
ground is then covered with this band of 
adventurers, inſomuch, that it is almoſt 
impoſſible to ſet down one's foot without 
treading upon them“. The proceſſion 
ſets forward from the mountains with as 
much regularity, as an army under the 
guidance of an experienced general ; and 
are uſually divided into three battalions or 
companies; the firſt of which conſiſts of 
the largeſt and ſtrongeſt males, that, like 
' pioneers, march forward to clear the 
route, and face the greateſt dangers. 


* Labat, voyage aux Ifle Francoiſe, ii, 22 1. 
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Theſe are often obliged to halt for want 
of rain, and go into the moſt convenient 
encampment till the weather changes, 
for they cannot long endure the intenſe 
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heat of the ſun. The main body of the 
army is compoſed of females, which ne- 
ver leave the mountains till the tain is 
ſet in for ſome time, and then they de- 
ſcend in regular battalia, being formed 
into columns of fifty paces in breadth, 
and three miles in length, and ſo cloſe, 
that they almoſt cover the ground. Three 
or four days after this the rear-guard fol- 
lows ; a ſtraggling undiſciplined tribe, 
conſiſting of both males and females, 
They march chiefly in the night, but if 
it rains in the day, they do not fail to 
profit by the occaſion ; and they continue 
to move forward in their flow uniform 
manner, When the ſun ſhines, they 
get to the ſides of woods to avoid the 
heat, waiting till the cool of the evening, 
When they are terrified, they march back 
in a confuſed diſorderly manner, hold- 
ing up their nippers, with which they 
ſometimes tear oft a piece of the ſkin, 
and then leave the weapon where they in- 
flicted the wound : they even try to in- 
timidate their enemies, by clattering their 
nippers together, They are l 
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poſſeſſed of one very unſocial property, 


for if any one of them becomes acciden- 
tally maimed, ſo as to be incapable of 
proceeding, the reſt fall upon him, and 
devour him on the ſpot, 

In dry ſeaſons they are ſometimes three 
months in marching down to the ſea- 
ide ; but, in heavy rains, they often 
reach it in eight or ten days. 

When they have arrived at their deſ- 
tined port, they prepare to caſt their 
ſpawn. The crab has no ſooner reach- 
ed the ſhore, than it haſtens eagerly to 
the edge of the water, and ſuffers the 
waves that beat upon the ſhore to flow 
over its body two or three times, This 
ſeems only a preparation for bringing 
their ſpawn to maturity; for, without 
farther delay, they withdraw to ſeek a 
lodging upon land. In the mean time 
the ſpawn grows larger, is excluded out 
of the body, and adheres to the barbs 
under the breaft-plate. This bunch ts 
een as large as a hen's egg, and exactly 
reſembling the roes of herrings. In this 
tate of pregnancy, they again ſ:ek the 
More for the laſt time, and ſhaking off 
their fpawn into the water, leave chance 
to bring it to maturity, Immenſe ſhoals 
hungry filh are at the ſhore in ex- 
pectation 
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pectation of this annual ſupply ; ant 
about two-thirds of the crabs eges are 
immediately devoured by theſe rapacicu 
invaders. The eggs which eſcape are 1 
hatched under the ſand; and ſoon after 
millions at a time of theſe little crab? TAE 
are feen quitting the ſhore, and ſlow] to the 
travelling up the mountains. Wis uſ. 
The old ones, however, are not .Mo ſhell 
active to return; they become fo lea the tail 
and feeble that they can hardly creep a In a pol 
long, and the fleſh at that time change tis arn 
its colour; therefore moſt of them ere; o 
obliged to ſtay in the flat parts till the umb, 
recover, making holes in the earth but tho 
which they cover at the mouth with" par: 
leaves and dirt, ſo that no air may enterÞ*rs, t 
There they throw off their old ſhell Art for 
which they leave in a manner quite deſe 
whole; the place where they opened o whie 
the belly being unſcen. After this the larg 
are quite naked, and almoſt without moPeceflity 
tion, for five or ſix days together, wheqWear to t 
they become ſo fat as to be dclicioupnd pro! 
food. They have then four large whithnd wh 
ſtones under their ſtomachs, which gige their 
dually decreaſe in proportion as the ſhefflong a 
hardens, and, when they come to pe wur; b 
fection, ntireiy diſappear. At that tin F Uoldie 
55 | | chf mou: 
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the animal is ſeen lowly making its way 
ack to its retreats in the mountains, 


THe SorpiER C RAB. 


Tux ſoldier crab has ſome ſimilitude 
to the lobſter, if diveſted of its ſhell. 
It is uſually about four inches long, has 
no ſhell behind, but is covered down to 
the tail with a rough ſkin, terminating 
In a point. Like the lobſter, however, 
It is armed with ſtrong hard nippers be- 
fore; one of which is as thick as a man's 
humb, and pinches moſt powerfully. 
But though nature has refuſed a ſhell to 
ny part of this animal except its nip- 
pers, the ſoldier crab has recourſe to 
for a ſupply: it takes poſſeſſion of 
he deſerted ſhell of ſome other animal, 
n which it reſides, till, by growing . 
00 large for its habitation, it is under a 
eceflity of change. They deſcend every 
ear to the ſea-ſide to depoſit their ſpawn 
nd provide themſelves, with a new ſhell ; 
ind when they find one proportionable 
o their bulk they get into it, and maxch 
long as if they were cloathed in ar- 
our; from whence they have the name 
F ſoldiers. They march up to the tops 
mountains, and take their lodgings 


in 
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in hollow trees, where they live upon 
leaves, fruits, and rotten wood. The 
next year, when the body begins to grow 
too large for the ſhell, they travel down 
to the ſea- ſide again, in ſearch of others 
that fit them better. After examining 
ſeveral and finding out one of a proper 
ſize, they immediately quit their old 
habitation and occupy the new one. 

Beſides theſe there are the white crab 
of the Caribbee Iſlands; the ſea- crab; 
the ſquare crab; the South- America 
crab; the Indian Land crab, &c. but 
they have all one property, which 1s 
very wonderful. When their nipper: 
are laid hold of, they can eaſily part 
with them to make their eſcape; beſides 
if one of them ſhould happen to be wound 
ed, the animal immediately parts witl 
it, and, by that means gets rid of the 
wound and the limb together; well 
knowing that nature will ſoon furnill 
it with another, 
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 TORTOISES are uſually divided int 
thoſe that live upon land, and thoſe tha 
ſubſiſt in the water; and uſe has made 

diſtinction even in the name; the on 
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being called tortoiſes, the other turtles, 
Seba has proved, however, that all tor- 
toiſes are amphibious; that the land 
tortoiſe will live in'the water, and. that 
the ſea turtle can be fed upon land. The 
land tortoiſe is generally found from one 
foot to five feet long, from the end of 
the ſnout to the end of the tail; and 
from five to eighteen inches a-crols the 
back. It has a ſmall! head, ſome what 
reſembling that of a ſerpent ; an eye with- 
out the upper lid; the under eye-lid 
ſerving to cover and keep that organ in 
ſafety. It has a long ſcaly tail, like 
that of the lizard. It can put out or 
conceal its head at pleaſure, under the 
great pent-houſe of its ſhell; waere it 
can remain ſecure from all attacks. 
Though peaceable in itſelf, the tor- 
toiſe is admirably formed for war, and 
ſeems almoſt endued with immortality. 
Nothing can kill it; the depriving it of 
part of its body, is but a flight injury; 
it will live, though deprived of the brain; 
it will live though deprived of the head. 
Redi informs us, that he made a large 
Wopening in the head of a land tortoiſe, 
Wdrew out all the brain, and waſhed the 
Fcavity ſo as not to leave the ſmalleſt part 
remaining, and then, leaving the hole 
N 2 open, 
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open, ſet the animal at liberty. Not 
withſtanding this, the tortoiſe marchec 
away without ſeeming to have receive 
the ſmalleſt injury; and lived without: 
brain for ſix months. The Italian phi 
loſopher carried his experiment till far 
ther; for he cut off the head, and the 
animal lived twenty-three days after it: 


ſeparation fiom the body. In 
Tortoiſes are alſo remarkable for theii nearl) 
longevity: they are commonly knou ward 
to live upwards of eighty years. Ther great 
was one kept in the garden belonging t the © 
' Lambeth palace, that was remembered}} edges 
above an hundred and twenty. - ſhall 
This animal retires to ſome cavern . poſed 


ſleep for the winter; and, at that time whicl 
when its food is no longer in plenty, i the ti 
happily becomes inſenſible to the want 1s ke 
it is ſometimes buried two or three fee to ar 
in the ground, having firſt provident both 
furniſhed its hole with moſs, groſs au each 
other ſubſtances ; as well to keep the 1e toget! 
treat warm, as to ſerve for food, in cal] hard 
it ſhould prematurely wake from its ſtat 
of ſtupefaction. From this dormant ita} Tr: 
the tortoiſe is awakened by the geni 
return of ſpring, 

Theſe animals are frequently take TL 
into gardens, as they are thought 1 df by fa 

ro) 
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{troy inſects and ſnails in great abun- 
dance. The ſtrength of the tortoiſe is 
very great; children have been ſeen to 
get upon the back of it, and it has not 
appeared to be over-loaded, but moved 
off with its burthen to where it expected 
to be fed; but would carry them no 
farther. 

In their external form, all tortoiſes 
nearly reſemble each other; their out- 
ward covering being compoſed of two 
oreat ſhells; one of which is laid upon 
the other, and they touch only at the 
edges: but upon a cloſer inſpection, we 
ſhall find that the upper ſhell is com- 
poſed of no leſs than thirteen pieces, 
which are laid flat upon the ribs, like 
the tiles of an houſe ; by which the ſhell 
is kept arched and ſupported. Indeed, 
to an inattentive obſerver, the ſhells, 
both above and below, ſeem to make 
each but one piece; but they are bound 
together at the edges by very ſtrong and 
hard ligaments, 
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TURTLES are uſually diſtinguiſhed 
by ſailors into four kinds; the trunk 
. 0-2 turtle. 
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turtle, the. logger-head, the hawkſbill, 
and the green turtle, 9 

The trunk turtle, is generally larger 
than the reſt. and its back is higher and 
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rounder. The fleſh of this turtle is rank 
and unwholſome. | 

The logger-head has obtained his title, 
from the = of his head, which is much 
larger in proportion than that of the 
other kinds. The fleſh of this alſo is 
Tank, and very ſeldom eaten, 

The hawkſbill turtle, has a long and 
ſmall mouth, ſomewhat reſembling the 
bill of an hawk. Though the fleſh of 
this turtle is very indifferent, the ſhell 
ſerves for the moſt valuable purpoſes, 
This is the animal which ſupplies the 
tortoiſe-ſhel], of which ſnuff- boxes and 
a variety of beautiful trinkets are made. 
The fleſh of this alſo is very indifferent 
eating. | 

The green turtle is the moſt celebra- 
ted, and the moſt valuable of all the ani- 
mals of the tortoiſe kind. The delicacy 
of its fleſh, and its nutritive qualities, 
together with the property of beingeali- 
ly digeſted, -are-now well known among 
us. Dampier appears to. be the firſt 
who informed us of the diſtinctions a- 
mong theſe animals; and that, while wr 
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reſt might be valuable for other purpoſes, 
the green turtle alone was chiefly prized 
for the delicacy of its fleſh. The green 
turtle is indeed become a branch of com- 
merce, and ſhips are provided with con- 
veniences for ſupplying them with wa- 
ter and proviſion, to bring them over in 
health from Jamaica and other Weſt- 
India Iſlands. This cannot, however, 
be always effected; for though they ſcarce 
require any proviſion upon the voyage; 
yet the working of the ſhip occaſions 
them to be beat againſt the fides of the 
boat which contains them, by which 
they become very lean and battered ; ſo 
that, in order to eat this animal in the 
higheſt perfection, inſtead of bringing 
the turtle to the epicure, the epicure 
ought to be tranſported to the turtle. 
The colour of the ſhell of this animal 
is rather greener than that of others of 
this kind; whence it has the name of 
the green turtle. Thoſe which are about 
two hundred weight are the moſt com- 
mon ſize, though they are ſometimes 
found to exceed five hundred. During 
the ſeaſon, the citizens of London are 
remarkable for regaling themſelves upon 
turtle, and great numbers of theſe ani- 
mals are drefſed at the Queen's- arms- 
tavern, 
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tavern, in St. Paul's-church-yard, where 
we remember to have ſeen them in the 
two extremes: Mr. Bates exhibited at 
one time three turtles, two of which to- 
gether did not weigh three ounces, and 
the other exceeded nine hundred pounds 
in weight. "The ancients, however, ſpeak 
of much larger turtles : A lian aſſures us, 
that the houſes in the iſland of Tapro- 
bane, are uſually covered with a ſingle 
ſhell ; and Diodorus Siculus tells us, that 
a people neighbouring on Ethiopia, called 
the turtle-eaters, coaſted along the ſhore 
in boats made of the upper ſhell of this 
animal, 

The turtle ſeldom comes from the ſea 
but to depoſit its eggs, and ſometimes to 
ſport in freſh water, In about twenty- 
five days after laying, the eggs are hatch- 


ed by the heat of the ſun; and the young 


turtles about the ſize of quails, are ſeen 


burſting from the ſand, as if earth · born, 
to the ſea, with 
But it 


and running directly 
inſtinct only for their guide. 
ſometimes happens that the ſurges of the 
ſea beat them back upon the ſhore, and 


they become a prey to the innumerable 
quantities of birds which, at that time, 


haunt the coaſts, 
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Of Sea SNAILS. 
THOUGH the land and ſea ſnails 


reſemble each other in many particulars, 
many of the latter are totally deſtitute of 
horns, and none of them have more 
than two. Indeed, if the horns of ſnails 
are furniſhed with eyes; and if, as ſome 
imagine, the length of the horn, lixe 
the tube of a teleſcope, aſſiſt viſion, theſe 


animals that reſide in the gloomy bottom 


of the deep, can have no great occaſion 
for them. | 
On viewing the ſhells of ſea-ſnails, 
we are convinced, that the animal which 
produces them is larger than thoſe of 
the ſame denomination upon land, The 
ſea appears to have the property of en- 
larging the magnitude of all its inhabi- 
tants. There is alſo a difference in the 


poſition of the mouth of the garden and 


ſea ſnail. In the former, the mouth is 
placed croſs-wiſe, as in quadrupedes; 
furniſhed with jaw-bones, lips and teeth. 
In moſt of the ſea-ſnails, the mouth is 
placed longitudinally in the head; and, 
in ſome, obliquely, or on one fide, 
Others of the trochus kind, are without 
a mouth, but are furniſhed with a trunk, 

3 : which 
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Which is, very long in ſome kinds, and 
ſhorter in others. "Thoſe which are pro- 
vided with this trunk, are, among ſnails, 
what the tiger, the eagle, or the ſhark, ate 


752 


* 


among beaſts, birds, or fiſhes : the whole 
race of ſhelled animals avoid their ap- 
proach ; and their ſtrongeſt built habita- 
tions yield to the ſuperior force of theſe 
invaders. Though their 'own ſhells are 
thick and clumſy, yet their motion at 
the bottom is ſwifter than that of moſt 
other ſhell- fiſn; and they ſeize their prey 
with greater facility, They boldly ven- 
ture to attack even the largeſt ſhells, 
and with their piercing trunk bore it 
thtough in a very ſhort time, and deſtroy 
its inhabitant. 

But, of all ſea ſnails, that which is 
"moſt frequently ſeen ſwimming on the 
ſurface is the nautilus; of which there 
are ſeveral ſpecies, which may be all 
divided into two. The one inhabits a 
ſmall white ſhell as thin as paper, which 
it is often ſeen to quit and reſume again; 
'the other has a thicher ſhell, of the co- 
' Jour of mother of pearl, and but ſeldom 
quits it. This ſhell externally reſem- 
bles that of a large ſnail; but is gene- 
rally fix or eight inches a-croſs ; within 
it is divided into forty partitions, that 
commu- 
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communicate with each other by doors, 
if I may ſo, call them. But the pecu- 
larity for which the nautilus has been 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed, is its ſpreading 
the thin oar, and catching the flying 
gale, to uſe the poet's deſcription of it. 
Theſe animals, eſpecially, thoſe of the 
light kind, are chiefly found in the Me- 
diterranean. In a calm ſea, they are 
obſerved floating on the ſurface ; ſome 
ſpreading their little ſail; ſome rowin 
with their feet, as if they were . 
in buſineſs of the utmoſt conſequence ; 
and others floating upon their mouths, 
like a ſhip with the keel upwards. 

The nautilus has eight feet, which 
iſſue near the mouth, and may as pro- 
perly be called barbs : theſe are connec- 
ted to each other by a fkin, reſembling 
that between the toes of the duck ; but 
thinner and more tranſparent; fix of 
theſe feet are ſhorter than the reſt, and 
are held up as fails to catch the wind in 
ailing : the two others, which are long- 
er, are. kept in the water, ſerving, like 
paddles, to ſteer their courſe hy. When 
the weather is calm, it is ſeen expanding 
only a part of its ſail, and rowing with 
the reſt, 

SCA 
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Sea · ſnails of every ſpecies appear to be 
a much more active animated tribe, than 
from their figure we ſhould be induced 
to imagine. Though they ſeem, to an 
inattentive ſpectator, as mere inert maſſes 
of ſoft fleſh, rather loaded than covered 
with a ſhell ; when more cloſely examin- 
ed, they are found to be furniſhed with 
the organs of life and ſenſation in tolera- 
ble perfection; and are poſſeſſed of ap- 
petites more poignant than thoſe of ani- 
mals that ſeem more perfect in their for- 
mation. 


Or FISHES or THE OYSTER Kino, 


THE oyſter differs very little from the 
muſcle, except in the thickneſs of its 
ſhell, and its greater imbecitity, It is 
formed with organs of life and reſpira- 
tion; with inteſtines which are very vo- 
luminous, and with a liver, lungs and 
heart, Like the muſcle it is ſelf-impreg- 
nated ; and the ſhell, which the animal 
ſoon acquires, ſerves it for its future ha- 
bitation. Like the muſcle, it opens its 
ſhell to receive the influx of water ; and 


like that animal is ſtrongly attached to its 


hell both above and below. 8 
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In many particulars, however, the 
oyſter differs from the muſcle. The 
ſhells are not equal like thoſe of the muſ- 
cle, the one being cupped, and the other 
flat: it always reſts upon the cupped 
ſhell ; for it would loſe all its water if it 
lay upon the flat fide. The ſhells of the 
oyſter are alſo thicker than thoſe of the 
muſclè: they are indeed ſo ſtrongly lined 
and defended, that no animal will at- 
tempt to pierce them, | 

The muſcle is capable of erecting it- 
ſelf on an edge, and going forward with 
a flow laborious motion; but the oyſter 
is utterly unable to change its ſituation, 
It is wholly paſſive, and endeavours by 
all its powers to remain fixed to one ſpot 
at the bottom. Rocks, ſtones, ſea- 
weeds, &c. ſecure it againft the agitation 
of the waves. In the rivers of the tro- 
pical climates, oyſters are frequently ſeen 
growing even amidſt the branches of the 
foreſt. Trees on the banks of the ſtream 
often bend their branches into the water, 
and particularly the mangrove, which 
delights in a moiſt fituation : on theſe 
the oyſters hang in clufters ; and in pro- 
portion as their weight ſinks the plant in- 
to the water (where it ſtill continues 
(rowing, ) the oyſters encrealſc in number, 
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and hang upon the branches. Theſe a- 
nimals will adhere to any thing ; and are 
often found ſticking to each other. This 
is effected by means of a kind of glue, 
which, when it cements, the joining is 
as hard as the ſhell, and is as difficult to 
be broken. Sometimes indeed the o 
grows to the rocks, ſomewhat like the 
muſcle, by threals : but theſe only take 
root in the ſhell, and do not ſpring from 
the body of the fiſh itſelf, as in the 
muſcle. | 

Oyſters uſually caſt their ſpawn in 
May : in the ſpace of two or three days 
the young are covered with a ſhell ; and 
in three years the fiſh is large enough to 
be brought to market. As they conti- 
nue in the places where they are depo» 
ſited, and as they ſeem to have no other 
food than the aflux of ſea-water ; it is 
the cuſtom at Colcheſter, and other pla- 
ces where the tide ſettles in marſhes on 
land, to pick up large quantities of young 
oyſters along the ſhore, which hardly ex- 
ceed the ſize of a ſix-pence. Theſe are 
placed in beds where the tide comes in, 
where they remain for the ſpace of two 
or three years; and are then of a proper 
ſize to be taken for ſale. Oyſters are 
ſaid to be better taſted for being thus 
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ſheltered from the agitations of the deep: 
and the freſh water, which mixes with 
the falt in theſe repoſitories, is ſaid to 
encreaſe their growth and fatneſs, and 
to improve their flavour. 

But theſe oyſters are much ſmaller than 
thoſe which are found ſticking to rocks at 
the bottom of the ſea, uſually called rock- 
oyſters : theſe are ſometimes found five 
or fix inches in diameter, and are eſteem- 
ed excellent food; but even theſe are 
very diminutive, compared to the oyſters 
of the Eaſt Indies, ſome of which are 
upwards of two feet over: thoſe found 
along the coaſt of Coromandel are capa- 
ble of furniſhing a plentiful meal to eight 
or ten people; but they are much infe- 
rior to ours both in delicacy and flavour. 

Other bivalved ſheli-hſh, ſuch as the 
cockle, the ſcallop, and the razor-ſhell, 
have very minute diſtinctions. The 
ſcallop is principally remarkable for its 
method of moving forward upon land, 
or ſwimming upon the ſurface of the 
water, When it is deſerted by the tide, 
it makes very extraordinary efforts to re- 
gain the water, moving towards the ſea 
in a moſt ſingular manner. When in 
the water, it is capable of raiſing itſelf to 
the ſurface, ſupporting itſelf there, and 
| O 2 even 
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even of making its way with ſome de- 
gree of celerity. rg 

The pivot, or razor-ſhell, which has 
the latter name from its reſembling the 
haft of a razor, has all its motions con- chal 
fined to ſinking or railing a foot doun- in A 
wards or upwards in the ſand ; for it ne · ¶ jeſs 
ver quits the ſpot where it was firſt plant- ¶ thoſe 
ed. It is frequently ſeen to riſe about ¶ diſco 
half way out of its hole, but as ſoon as 
at is Lifturbed, it ſinks perpendicularly 
down again. 

It is in this claſs of ſhell-aſh that A” 
pearls are found in greateſt abundance; ¶ be cc 
and it is in the internal parts of theſe 
ſhells that are of a ſhining ſilvery co - ber > 


lour, that theſe gems are uſually gene- ,, fie 
rated ; but the pearl is alſo found 1n the x ds 
muſcle or the ſcallop, as well as in che pi. 
oyſter : but that which particularly ob-JJ ple, 2 
tains the name of the pearl oyſter, has all ſubſta 
large ſtrong whitiſh ſhell, wrinkled and iind 
rough without, and within ſmooth, ani oth 
of a ſilver colour, From theſe the mo n ſhed 
ther · of- pearl is taken; which is nothing... -1 
more than the internal coats of the ſhe! 1 
reſembling the pearl in colour and con hines 
ſiſtence. the "Ie 
The roundeſt pearls, and thoſe of thy ferve a 


beſt colour, are brought from the eaſt 
| "eo 
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they are whiter and more regular than 
the American pearls ; but they all be. 
come yellow in time. When kept ir 
damp places they decay, and moulder 
into a ſubſtance not much harder than 
chalk. The greateſt peatl-fiſheries are 
in America and Aſia; but as pearls are 
leſs valuable than they formerly were, 
thoſe of Ametica are in a great nieaſurs 
diſcontinued. 


Tat StA URC HIN. 


AT the firſt view, the ſea-urchin may 
be compared to the huſk of a cheſnut ; 
being like it in ſhape, and having a num- 
ber of bony prickles ſtanding out on eve- 
ry fide, The mouth is placed down- 
wards ; the vent is above ; the ſhell is a 
hollow baſe, reſembling a ſcooped ap- 
pie, and is filled with a ſoft muſcular 
ſubſtance, through which the inteſtines 
wind from the top to tlie bottom, The 
mouth, which is large and red, is fur- 
n:ſhed with five ſhatp teeth, which are 
eaſily diſcerned. It is principally re- 
markable on account of its horns and 
ſpines, which point from every part of 
the body, like che horns of a ſnail, and 
lerve at once as legs to move upon, as 
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arms to feel with, and as inſtruments of 
capture and defence. | 
It is in general obſerved of inſeQs, 
that thoſe which have the greateſt num- 
ber of legs always move the ſloweſt ; 
this animal however is an exception to 
the general rule; for though it is fur- 
niſhed with two thouſand ſpines, and 
twelve hundred horns, all ferving for 
legs, and from their number ſeeming to 
impede each others motion, yet it movcs 
at the bottom with ſome degree of ſwift- 
neſs. Some kinds of this animal are as 
good eating as the lobſter, and its eggs, 
which are red, are eſteemed a great de- 
licacy, 
The acorn ſhell- fiſh, the thumb-foot- 
ed ſhell-hſh, and the imaginary barna- 
cle, reſemble the ſea-urchin in ſhape, 
but are very different in motion, They 
are fixed to one ſpot, and appear to ve- 
getate from a ſtalk, To an inattentive 
este, each appears to be a kind of 
fungus that grows in the deep, deſtitute 
of animal life as well as motion: but it 
has a cover, by which it opens and ſhuts 
itz ſhell at pleaſure. It has twelve long 
crooked arms, furniſhed with hair, which 
it thruſts Et for its prey ; and eight 
res ſmaller, 
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Tmaller, which are generally kept in 


the ſhell. 


But of all animals of the ſhelly tribe 
the pholas is the moſt wonderful, The 
pholas aſſumes different figures; but in 
general it ſomewhat reſembles a muſcle; 
except that the ſhell is compoſed of five 
or more pieces; the ſmaller valves ſerv- 
ing to cloſe up the openings, left by the 
wregular. meeting ef the two principal 
ſhells. But the moſt wonderful part of 
their hiftory is that of their penetrating 
into rocks, and taking up their reſidence 
there. When diveſted of its ſhell, this 
animal reſembles a roundifh ſoft pud- 
ding: it is indeed furniſhed with two 


teeth; but they are ſo ſituated as to be 
incapable of touching the hollow ſur- 


face of its ſtony dwelling. The inſtru- 


ment with which it performs all its ope- 
rations, and buries itſelf in the hardeſt 


rocks, is only a broad fleſhy ſubſtance, 
refembling a tongue, which is ſeen iſſu- 
ing from the bottom of the ſhell. Thus, 
furniſhed with the blunteſt and ſofteſt 
augre, it effects, by patience and ſuc- 
ce ſſive applications, what other animals 
are incapable of performing by force; 
penetrating the hardeſt bodies only with 
its tongue, It begins to make its way 

into 
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into the ſtone while young and little, by 2 
a very narrow entrance ; and as it grows 
bigger it enlarges. its apartments. Here 
it continues at eaſe for its life; and the 
ſea water, which enters at the little aper- 
ture, ſupplies it with luxurious plenty, 
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* We have procured an accurat: 
drawing of the Ballan, but we have nat 
been able to obtain any account of the Colour 
of that fiſh ; we can therefore only give the 
Figure of it, It appears to be a ſpecies be- 
tween the Cook and the Pearch. The 

ſmooth hound is in the ſame predicament. 
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| A. 
NCHOVI, ii. qy—it will diffolve in 
almoſt any liquor, when it is ſet over 
the fire, 11. 98 | 
— Golden, an Eaſt Indian fiſh; ii. 98. 
Angel- Fiſh, alſo called the Monk-fiſh, grows 
to a very large ſize— its defcription, i. 79 
Sit is extremely voracious— feeds on fla: 
m and flounders, i. 80— their ſkin uſed 
by the antients to poliſh wood and ivory, 
7. 81 
Hpe, ſea, i. go 
Argentine, ii. 83 —often ſeen in the fiſh> 
markets at Rome, ii. 84 


Bair, white, ii. 131 

Zarbil, the worſt and coarſeſt of freſh Wa- 
ter fiſh; 11. 107 the moſt famous places 
near London for barbel angling; ii. 109 

Zaſi, a ſtrong, active, and voracious fiſh— 
frequently called the wolf-fiſh—it is eſ- 
teemed a very delicate fiſh, and extreme- 
ly wholeſome, ii. 18 

Bib, or Blind, is eſteemed delicate food, and 
reſembles the whiting in taſte, i. 148 

Blak, ii. 12g—the fleſh ſweet, delicate, and 
nouriſhing time of ſpawning, ii. 130 

Blenmy, creited, i. 159 

Blenrs, 


\ 


11 Nn on 


Blenny, ſmooth, ibid. very tenacious of liſe— 
feeds on ſhells, and (mall crabs, i. 169 

— ſpotted, ibid. 

i parous, brings forth two or three 
hundred young at a time, i. 161 

Blind, or Bib, i. 148 

Bream, a fiſh very little eſteemed, being ex- 
tremely infipid, ii. 116 

Bream, fea, 11. 7 

Bull- bead, or Miller's Thumb, feeds on wa- 

der inſeQs, i. 162, 163 

Bull-trout, ii. 46 

Burbot, or Eel-pout, where found—it is a 
very delicate fiſh for the table - extremely 
voracious, i. 157 

Cacbalet, i i. 33 

great-headed, i. 38 

round- headed, 1. 39 

— high-finned, i. 39 

Carp, ii. 100—it is very long. Eier 
N tenacious of life—it is a prodi- 
Tu reeder, ii. 101 directions in ang- 
ing for carp, ii. 103 to 106 method of 

dreſſing carp, ii. 106 

Charr, ii. 61—it is in very high . 
and exceeding ſcarce, ii. 62 

gelt, ii. 62 


Chub, a very coarſe fiſh—they have been | 


known to weigh upwards of five pounds 
ij. 125 
Coal ſiſs, called the Rawling-pollack in 
Cornwall, i. 149 
Cockle, ii. 159 


Cod h. 


. 111 


Cod. ſiſb, common, inhabits only the northern 
part of the world, 1. 137—how taken, i. 

138—they are found in great plenty on 
the coaſts of Norway, in the Baltic, and 
of the Orkney and the weſtern iſles, i. | 
139—Leuwenhoek counted nine millions 7 
three hundred and eighty- four thouſand 4 
eggs in a cod fiſh of a middling fize—in 
our ſeas they begin to ſpawn in January 
general weight of thoſe taken on our 
coaſts, i. 140—the manner in which cod- 
fiſh are ſalted on board the ſhips, 1. 141 

Conger, grows to a vaſt 1ze—fometimes ta- 
ken near Mount Bay of one hundred 
pounds weight, 1. 127—has more bones 
than the common eel—they are extremely 
voracious, preying upon other fiſh—are 
remarkably fond of carcaſſes of any kind, 
i. 128—a conger of an hundred weight 
will waſte, by drying, to twenty-four 
pounds, 1, 129 | 

Cook, ii. 10 | 

Crab, found equally in freſh and ſalt water 
Ait is a bold voracious animal, ii. 139 1 

——violet, of the Caribbee Iſlands, ii, 140 $8 
—in the. months of April or May, they 1 
march down to the ſea - ſide in a body of . 
2 millions at a time, to caſt their wy 
pawn, 11. 141, 142, 14 4 

Crab, ider, il. * 2 upon leaves, > 
fruits, and cotten wood, ii, 146 1 11 

D. 


Crew:fyþ, river, ii. 139 


iv 1 N DE X. 
D. 

Das, i. 169 

— ſmear, i. 170 

Dace, or Dare, ii. 122—it is 2 very lively 
iſh—time of ſpawning, it. 123 direc- 
tions in angling for dace, ii. 123, 124 

Dog: ib, picked, i. 81 

ſmooth, i. 82 

Dolphin, i. 40—fables of the antients con- 
cerning it, i. 41—Rondelet aſſures us, 
that he has ſeen a dolphin carried alive 
from Montpelier to Lyons, i. 43—parts 
of the dolphin appropriated to — 
uſes, 1. 47 

Doree, or Gilt fiſh, 1. 165—why ſo called, 
i. 166—where found, i. 167 

Dragen-fi/h, frequently ſeen on the Scarbo- 
rough coaſts, 1. 134 

ſmall, 1. 135 

E. 


Fel, i. 121 in winter it finks deep into the 
mud, i. 122—they are viviparous— will 
live out of water longer than any fiſh— 
are extremely tenacious of life—they are 
very deſtructive to the fry of fiſh, i. 123 
common eels ſometimes weigh u pwards 
of twenty pounds—the eel is the moſt u- 
niverſal of hſh—thofe found in rivers, or 
other clear running waters, are the beſt— 

Boerhaave ſays, that no fiſhes have a more 
acrid gall, i. 124—account of the torpo- 
rific cel, found in Guiana, in South A. 
werica—the eel grows lean, pcor, and 
gies at laſt, when confined to muddy wa- 

(C1% 


F | 
ters, i. 125—feeds upon roots, herbs, fiſh, 
inſets, &c.—lives commonly ſeven or 
eight years—the eel is good aliment, ten- 
der, foft, and nouriſhing, i. 126 

——Conger, grows to an enormous ſize, i. 
127. See Conger. 

——ſand, . 130 


Father-laſher, allo called the ſea-ſcorpion, 
i. 164—its food, i. 165 


Fin-fiſh, 1. 32 


Fire flare, or Sting Ray, i. 77—its deſerip- 


tion, 1. 78, 79 

Fiſhing. frog, or Frog: fiſh, i. 82 - fiſhermen 
have, in general, a great regard for this 
ugly fiſh, as it is an enemy to the dog- 
fiſh, 1. 83 

Flounder, 1 i. 170—inhabits every part of the 
Britiſh ſea—the fleſh is white, ſoft, inno- 
cent, and r 1. 171 

Flying-f/h, ii. 87 — the fleſh very wholeſome, 
ii. 88 

Fox, ſea, or Sea ape, 1. 90 


Gili- bead, or Gilt-poll, one of thoſe fiſh that 
haunt deep waters on bold rocky ſhores 
feeds principally on ſhell-fiſh—it is fre- 
quently ſeen in the markets of Rome, 
Genoa, and Venice—ſometimes taken on 
dur coaſts— it is but a coarſe fiſh, ii. 6 

Gold-fiſh, ii. 133 

Grampus deſcribed, i. 40 lives to a confi 

detable age. i. 46 

Grayling, or Umber, a voracious fiſh, ii. 63. 
dee Jaber. ba P Grey 


— — 


J 

Grey, ii. 45 

Groundling, ii. 29 ESE | 

* 1, 114—the fleſh is in high eſteem Lan 
ibid, | 

Gudgeon, ſea, or Rock-fiſh, i. 161—oſten ta br 


ken on the coaſt of Cornwall=commonifi thi 
in the fiſh-markets of Venice, i. 162-Y,___ 
the fleſh is fat, tender, and delicate, %% Laus 
Guiniad, where found, ii. 67 del 


Gurnard, grey, ii. 27—its fleſh is firm, and Jing, 
has a good flavour, 7bid, A « 
red, ii. 27 wh 


 Gymnotus Electricus, or Electrical Eel, curi ] rab 


ous account of, in a letter from Dr. Gar 7,4; 
den to John Ellis, Eſq; read before th is 
Royal Society the 23d of February 1775 L,2c4 


1. 63 to 75 
H. 


Haddeck, its deſcription, i. 143 

Hale, i. 153—1s eſteemed a very coarſe fi 
in England—known by the name of Po 
Jobn when it is cured, i. 154 

„ eeſſer, i. 154 

Herring, ii. 88—its fleſh is in great eſteem 


being fat, ſoft, and delicate, ii. 89— the in g 
herring-fiſhery is of great antiquity, 1Y dur 

immenſe quantities of theſe fiſh ar the 
annually taken, ii. g1—uſual method o] Gre 


pickling them, 11. 95 3 
Hollibut, 1. 167—exceedingly voracious, 1M ) 
168 | 
Hufo, or Iſinglaſs · fiſn, caught in great quan 
tities in the Danube, from October to Ja ken 
nuary, i. 101 13 


Donner ——— —— — 1 — 


. 


s L. ; 

Lamprey, i. 48—old cuſtom for the city of 
Glouceſter to preſent annually to his ma- 
jeſty a lamprey pye, i. 49—deſcription of 
this fiſn, i. 50 
—leſſer, bi 50 

Y Launce, or Sand- eel, i. 130 — they are very 
delicate eating, i. 131 | 

Ling, takes its name from its length, being 
a corruption of the word long - places 

where they abound - they form a conſide- 

| rable article of commerce, 1. 15 

Laach, alſo called the Groundling—the fleſh 

is extremely tender and delicate, ii. 2 

A Lach, ſea, termed the whiſtle-fiſh in Corn- 
wall, i. 158—ſometimes taken with a bait, 
i. 1 

lobe, ii. 134—wonderfully voracious— 
they even devour each other—deſcription 
of this animal, 11. 135—how they change 
their ſhell, ii. 137 

Lump-fiſb, alſo called the Sea owl, and in 
Scotland the Cock- paddle, i. 105—found 
in great abundance in the Greenland ſeas, 
during the months of April and May— 
they have very large roes, which the 

Greenlanders boil and eat, i. 105 

| M 


Mackrel, a fiſh greatly eſteemed by the Ro- 
mans, ii. 21—it is a fiſh of prey—it is 
nouriſhing food, 11. 22—mackrel are ta- 
ken either with the angle or with nets, 
ii. 23—two ways of pickling them, ii. 
31 25 


P. 2 Mackrel, 


viii r 

Mackrel, Spaniſh, or Tunny, ii. 25 

—— horſe, 11. 26 

Miller's Thumb, i. 162 

DMinnow, il. 132 

Monk fiſh, 1. 79 f 5 

Mullet, ii. 84 - it is an excellent fiſh for the 

table is very ſagacious, ii. 85 — was in 
great eſlimation among the Romans, and 
bore an exceeding high price, ii. 85, 86 

Muſcle, ii. 156 | 


Nautilas, a ſea ſnail, ii, 154—chiefly found 
in the Mediterranean, 11. 155 | 

Needle, ſea, ii. 83—an inhabitant of the Me- 
diterranean, 254d. 

| . 

Opah, a beautiful fiſh, ii. 7 

Oylier, ii. 156.— particulars in which they 
differ from the muſcle, ibid. —they are tre- 
quently ſeen growing even amidſt the 
branches of the foreſt, ii. 15% — they u- 
Jually caſt their ſpawn il May they ſeem 


to have no other food than the afflux of 


ſea-water, 11. 158 — amazing fize of the 
oyſters found along the coaſt of Cofo- 
mandel, ii. 159 


Pearch, much eſteemed by the Romans it 
delights in deep holes, and gentle ſtreams, 
ii. 10— it is extremely voracious, and an 
eager biter—its deſcription, 11. 11— the 

pearch is very tenacious of life — the fleth 
is very wholeſome, and eaſy of digeſtion 
—the bones of the head are uſed in me- 
dleine 


IN D E. X. 
ii. 12—direCtions in angling for pearch, 
ii. 13 to 17 


Pearl. frequently brought to the London 


markets, ii. - _, : 
Pholas, aſſumes different figures, ii. 164— 
it has power of penetrating into rocks, ib; 
Pike, ii. 69g—will devour the water-rat— 
the longevity of this fiſh is very remark- 
able—inſtances of it, ii. 70---the pike is 
ood and nouriſhing food, ii. 71---it is 
conimon in moſt of the lakes of Europe, 
ii. 8 . . 
A 44 alſo known by the name of the ſea· 
needle, ii. 83 
Pilchard, greatly reſembles the herring, ii. 96 
Pipe-fiſh, i. ioy- they are viviparous, i. 108 
ſhorter, i. 108 
little, zbid, 3 
Piper, ii. 27—jĩs eſteetned a great delicacy, 
ii. 28 5 
Pivot, or razor-ſhell, ii. 160 
Plaiſe, i. 168—they ſpawn about the be- 
ginning of February, i. 169 | 
Pogge, i. 163---it is very common on moſt 
ok the Britiſh coaſts, i. 164 . 
Pollack, or Whiting-pollack, i. 150 - com- 
mon on many of our rocky coaſts- a 
good eating fiſh never grows to a very 
large ſize, i. 151 5 
Poor, found near Marſeilles, i. 149 - pretty 
good for food, ibid. ; | 
Porpas-»-its deſctiption, i. .45---it yields a 
very large quantity of oil, i. 5 
Pride, i. 50 2 3 R. 
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dicine—theſe fiſh ſpawn but once a year; 
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Ray, ſharp-noſed, i. 52 


rough, i. 54 


camp, or Torpedo, i i. 55. See e 
m—\ng, i 1. 77 * 
Razor Hel. „or Pivot, ii. 160 
Roach, ii. 119 coarſe and inſipid meat, ii. 
I zo. methods of angling for this fiſh, 
1.4 120, 2 1 

0c Or ſea- gu con, i. 1 I 
Rud, — fiſh 8 n great eſteem— places 

where it is found, ii. 119 
Ruff, a river fiſh, ii. 19 

8. 


Salmon, a n fiſn—it was known a- 
mong the Romans, — different names gi- 
ven to it, li. 30—it is a beautiful fiſh, ii. 
31—lives both in the freſh and ſalt waters, 

. 11,32—ſalmonought to be kept a few day: 
before it is dreſſed, ii. 34—method of 
angling for this fiſh, ii. 38 to 42. 

S :1mon-trout, alſo called the bull-trout, ii. 46 

Samler, the leaſt of the trout kind, ii. 60 

Saw- 2 i. 92 — they are great enemies 
to the whale and fin fiſh, i. 93 

Scad, called alſo the horſe mackrel, ii. 26 

Scallep, ii. 159 

Sea-fox, or Sea-Ape, i. go ſome i imagine 
it to be the fiſh called the threſher, 1 1. 91 

Sea {cor pion, or Father-laſher, i. 164 

Shad, ii. gg—enters the mouths of rivers, il. 

Shark, White, joins, to the moſt amazing 
rapidity, the ſlrongeſt appetites for mil- 
_ clief—in the body of one of them a ha- 

man 
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man corps was found entire the mouth 
and throat are enormouſly wide, i. 84 — 
it has vaſt ſtrength in the tail, i. 85—its 
depredations are frequent and formidable, 
i. 86—human fleſh appears to be its moſt 

favourite food—it will take the black 
men's fleſh in preference to the white, i. 
87 —uſual method of taking a ſhark, i. 88 
—the antients were acquainted with this 
fiſh—the fleſh, is exceedingly coarſe and 
rank, i. 89—the ſhark is the moſt diffi- 
cult to be killed of any animal in the 

_ world, i. 88 

Shark, blue, i. 89g—frequents many of our 
coaſts, i. 9o 

Shate, deſcribed, i. 51 

Smeardab, i. 170 ES. | 

Smelt,—the Germans diſtinguiſh it by the 

title of finckfi/ch, ii. 64—the fleſh is ſoft 

and tender, and of a delicate taſte, ii. 65 

—— Southampton, ii. 67 

Snail, ſea, i. 106 


Sole, is found on all our coaſts—its deſcrip- 


tion, i. 173—iIt is a fiſh of a very delicate 
flavour, i. 174 | | 
— ſmooth, found chiefly about Corn- 
wall—fometimes called the lantern-fiſh, i. 
175. 
Sprat, ii. 97 
Stickleback, common in many of our rivers, 
ii. 19 its deſcription, ii. 20 
—— ſea, id, 


Sturgeon, deſcribed, i. 93 —it is harmleſs and 


ill provided for war- there are three 
e | N kinds 
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kinds of this fiſh, 1, 94—it annually af. 
tens the largeſt rivers to ſpawn, and pro- 
pagates in an amazing number—it is of- 
ten accidentally taken in our rivers in 
ſalmon nets, i. 95—places where caught 
in great numbers, i. 96—it lives by root- 
ing at the bottom of the ſea, where it 
makes inſects and ſea plants its whole ſub- 
ſiſtence, i. 97 they live in ſociety among 
themſelves—Geſher aſſerts, that he has 
ſeen them ſhoal together at the notes of a 
trumpet, i. 98 - caviare is made from the 
roe of all kinds of ſturgeon, the manner 
of making it, i. 100—Sturgeon, ſays Le- 
mery, was much eſteemed by the ancient 
Romans, 1. 102 

Sun-fiſh, 1. 103 

ſhort, 1. 104 

Sabor. i, 1. 131—extremely voracious — 
a great enemy to the tunny—ſometimes 

frequents our coaſts, i. 132—ancient me- 

thod of taking Ig fiſh, 1,133 


Tench; delights in marſhy and muddy wa- 
ters, ii. 110—its fleſn is a wholeſome and 
delicious food, ii. 111—time of ſpawn- 

ing, ii. 112 k * 

Thornbacł, deſcribed, i. 75 its food it is 
very voracious, i. 76 | 

Tope, i. gits ſkin and fleſh has a rank 
and offenſive ſmell, 76/4. it is very fierce 
andworacious,'i. 92— its deſcription, i 91 

Torpedo, a well known formidable animal 
its deſcription---when alive, it inſtantly 
deprives the perſon who touches it. of _ 

| ute 
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uſe of his arm, and even affects him if he 
touches it with a ſtick, i. 55—the ſhock 
reſembles the ſtroke of an electrical ma- 
chine—Kempfer's account of It, i. $6, 57 
— the torpedo inhabits hot or warm cli- 
mates—Lorenzini is of opinion, that its 
power wholly reſides in two thin muſcles 
that cover a part of the back, i. 58 -expe- 
- riment dn a living torpedo, i. 60 
Torſt, a fiſh much eſteemed for its delicacy 
—ſeldom exceeds thirty inches in length 
Where it is found, i. 11323 _— 
Tortoiſe, 11. 146—admirably 3 for war 
—it will live tho' deprived of the brain, 
11, 147 remarkable for longevity, ii. 
148---its ſtrength is very great, ii. 149 
ea, or Turtle, ii. 149 | 
Trout, a fiſh of excellent — with 


much agility and ſwiftneſs, ii. 47—its 


food —it is moſt delicious in ſummer, ii. 

48—a voracious fiſh—affords excellent 

diverſion to the angler, ii. 50 directions 

in angling for trout, 52 to 59 

Fordich, 11. 5x 

bull, 11,46 3 

7i6-fi/h, ii. 28 often taken on the coaſt of 
Cornwall, 1,29  .. | 

Tunny, allo called the Spaniſh mackrel, 


grows to a large ſize, ii. 25—amazing 


quantities of them taken in nets, ii. 26 


Turbot, called a brett in the northern part 


of England- grows to a very large ſize— 


ſometimes found to weigh thirty pounds, 


© 2. 175 method of fiſhing for turbot, 176 
to 180 n 
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Turtle, tank, ii. 150. 
— Oper -head, ibid. 
— -hawkſbill, ibid. 


green, the moſt valuable of all the 
A of the * kind, ii. 150 


Unber, or Grayliog, is a voracious fiſh— 
ſwims rapidly—a fiſh of an elegant form, 
ii. 63 very common in Lapland—it is a 
firm, good and wholeſome fiſh, ii. 64 
Urchin, Sea, it. 161—its eggs, which are 
red, are eſteemed a great delicacy, ii. 162 


Meaver, alſo called the ſea dragon, i. 135 
---it is very delicate food, i. 137---the an- 
cients were well acquainted with the qua- 
lities of this fiſh, i. 136 

Whale, Greenland, the largeſt animal 

; known, 1 i. 20---the head makes a third of 

its bulk, i. 21---the whale ſwims with vaſt 

ſwiftneſs --its food, i. 23---it goes with 
young nine or ten months, i. 27---15 an 
inoffenſive animal---the ſword-fiſh is a 
terrible enemy to the whale, i. 28---1ts 

- fleſh conſidered as a dainty in ſome na- 
tions, i. 30 

—bpike-headed, i. 31 

———Round- ipped, ibid. 

———[celand, i. 32 

——New-England, ibid. 

—Spermacetl, 1. 33 

White: bait, ii. 131---they expire the very in- 
ſtant they are taken out of the water, ii. 132 

2 biting, a hſh of an elegant make, 1. 145 


in 
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—in ſpring they appear in vaſt ſhoals in 
our ſeas---they are a very greedy fiſh, i. 
146, 147 a 
IWhiting-pout, i. 147 | 
Molfeſiſb, or Sea-Wolf, a moſt voracious fiſh 
---the Daniſh and German writers ſay, 
that its bite is ſo hard that it will ſeize 
on an anchor, and leave the marks of its 14 
teeth in it, 1. 129---it feeds principally 
on cruſtaceous animals and ſhell-fiſh--- 
taken in the ſea near Yorkſhire and Nor- 
thumberland, 1. 130 | 
Mraſſe, or Old Wife, where found, 11. 9--- 
names given to this fiſh by the Welch, 
the French, and the Engliſh, i bid. 
w— leſſer green, ii. 10 
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Directions to the Book - BixoR. 


1. The Lump-fiſh and the Se 
page 105, Vol. I. 
2. The Leſſer Dragon and the Weever page 
5 Vol. 1. : . ; ö 


a- ſnail to ſace 


I 
3. The Thornback, page 75, 
4. The back of the Thornback, | Vol: I. 
5. Smooth-hound, page 164— Vol. II. 

6. Smooth Blenny, page 159, Vol. I. 

7. The Sca-fox, or Sea-ape, page go, Vol. I, 
8. Fiſhing Frog, Page 82, Vol. I. 

9. Pike Fiſh, or Pike Fiſh, p. 107, Vol. I. 

10. Sea Wolf, page 129, Vol. I. 

11. The Morris and the Lance, page 130, 
e 

12. The Poor and the Bib, page 148, Vol. I. 

13. The Viviparous Blenny, the Spotted 
Blenny, and the Spotted Goby, page 

159. Vol. 1. 

14. The Pogge and the Bull - head, page 
JJ OS ICS 8 

15. The Surmullet to face Mullet page 

r SE 

16. The Piper, page 27, Vol. II. 

17. The Charr, page 61, Vol. II. 

18. The Ballan, page 164, Vol. II. 

19. The Guiniad, page 67, Vol. II. 
20. The Pilchard and the Herring, page 
* 96, Vol. II. ; 8 „55 
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